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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN LORD KITCHENER’S BLOCKHOUSE SCHEME: DEFEAT OF A NIGHT ATTEMPT TO CROSS THE RAILWAY. 


The adoption of searchlights has added considerably to the strength of the line of blockhouses by which Lord Kitchener ts gradually lessening the area of operations. Attacks by night can now be prevented with 
niuch more certainty than heretofore. The garrison is posted in the upper storey of the mintature fort. The upper light is used for long distance, the lower for the more immediate neighbourhood of the blockheouse. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 
[ have given great umbrage to the Rotterdam Courant 
by some imputations on its good faith. Apart from its 
views about the Boer War, it seems to be an excellent 
newspaper, and therefore I propose one or two simple 
Will the Courant frankly abandon 
the Van Zyl photograph? It will have charming com- 
pany in such a retreat, for even Miss Hobhouse is 
trying to evade all responsibility for that miserable 
fraud. The Van Zyl photograph has been exposed 
by Dr. Pern, medical officer of the Bloemfontein camp, 
Miss Kennedy, the English nurse, and Miss Swanepoel, 
‘*A Miss Swanepoel,’’ 
or pretending to be 


tests of honesty. 


the independent Boer witness. 
sniffs the Courant, ignorant, 
ignorant, that the Swanepoels are among the best-known 
families in the Orange River Colony. Miss Swanepoel 
naturally declines to be classed with Mrs. Van Zyl. 


My Rotterdam censor is uneasy, for he argues that 
Lizzie Van Zyl must have been “ sick and half-starved’’ 
she arrived in the camp, and that this proves 

our inhumanity to the non-combatants. I quoted Lord 
Kitchener’s account of his unsuccessful negotiation with 
General Botha about the treatment of the refugees. We 
compelled to shelter the families of surrendered 
thers because Botha threatened to burn their homes, 
them to starve on the veld. ‘‘ Oh, ves,”’ 
‘‘ Botha threathened; but has he really 
If so, why have not the English 
great scale, or in 
3otha, even if he 
Boer and 
honourable and 
Englishman answer affirm- 
Lord Kitchener and 
Englishman, and he has clearly shown that 
his word. The instructions of 
his lieutenants were explicit. 


leave says 


and 
the Courant, 
farms ? 
mentioned it? Did he do it on a 
Cases ? And would 

really have allowed 
Does 
these 


burnt any 


exceptional 
threatened it, women 
1 die of hunger ? any 
questions” 
is an honourable 
30tha was ag good as 
30er commander to 
in your power to prevent the burghers 
will be compelled, if 
confiscate everything 
burn their 


arms. I 
this, to 
and 


their 

10t listen to 
and immovable, 
These instructions were obeyed to the letter. 
Lord Kitchener 
that ‘‘ after they 
laid down their arms their families were ill-treated 
stock and property confiscated by order of 
Commandants-General of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free This was so serious that in his interview 
with Botha at Middelburg Lord Kitchener made a 
strong remonstrance. ‘‘I told him I should be forced 
to bring in all women and children, and as much 
property as possible, to protect them from the acts of 


also to 
rendered burghers compiained to 
lv in rgo1 (I uss 


his own words) 


Ct ate.”’ 


his burghers.”’ 


Will the Couran¢ continue to delude its readers by 
affecting ignorance of this transaction ? Lord Kitchener 
declared that if Botha would agree to spare the farms 
and families of neutral or surrendered burghers, the 
British would ‘‘leave undisturbed the farms and families 
commando, provided they 
Botha had 


of burghers who were on 
did not actively assist their relatives.”’ If 
cared a jot for the humanity which is preached by 
the Courant, he would have accepted this convention ; 
rejected it, and when Kitchener asked what 
was to become of the unfortunate families deliber- 
ately starved by this hero, this was the answer: ‘‘ The 
only thing you can do is to send them out of the 
country, as if I catch them they must suffer.’’ Now, if 
Lizzie Van Zyl entered the Bloemfontein camp “‘sick 
and half-starved,’’ it is plain that Botha is responsible, 
and if the Courant denies this it supports another 
deliberate lie. Sadly disconcerted by these revelations, 
it tells its Dutch readers that Botha’s conduct cannot be 
so bad as the ‘‘ burning and plundering ways of the 
English.’’ Dear me! So when we burn a farm because 
itis a Boer arsenal, or ambush, or depét of provisions, 
that is a military measure from which the god-like Botha 
3efore it indulges any further in this childish 
cant, let the Couran?f recall what the Boers did in their 
nvasi of Natal. Every farm ‘‘smashed up,’’ 
says Dr. Maxwell, who had charge of a Boer ambulance 
: “God help Natal 
if our commandoes get further in!’’ says the same 
witness. Sir Redvers Buller, when he retook New- 
castle, found many of the houses ‘‘ desecrated with filthy 
I quote his official report. If the Couran? 
things, it supports deliberate lies. And 
as I have already remarked, is its 


1 
but he 


would shrink. 
was 


(Contemporary Review, December). 


ingenuity.”’ 
denies these 
lying at Rotterdam, 


own reward. 


American editor, in Boston, I believe, 
suggested that 
in this Journal 


An ingenious 
where culture is unsophisticated, has 
Mr. F. H. Vizetelly, who wrote an article 
on the prison-camps in Bermuda some months ago, is 
untrustworthy, because he is a paid agent of 
the British Government. Mr. Vizetelly said the Boer 
prisoners were treated, and I can see little differ- 
ence between his report and that of a very fair American 
writer who was permitted to examine the camps. This 
gentleman reported that the Boers were extremely hungry, 


quite 


-+ 
well 


although they had the same rations as the soldiers who 
guarded them. They were accustomed to larger meals. 
Very likely; but when you are a prisoner of war, you 
cannot have all the comforts of home. Do the military 
authorities in the Philippines give their prisoners better 
rations than they give their own troops? Then the Boers 
are badly off for clothes, and warm-hearted Americans 
are sending them lots of new garments. These charitable 
persons will be interested in the following passage from 
the Countess of Galloway’s description in the Wznefeenth 
Century of the Boer prisoners in Ceylon: ‘‘ They seem 
to have some odd fancy for wearing their old clothes, 
even though they may be in a dirty and insanitary con- 
dition, while they carefully hoard stores of new ones.’’ 
When they get leave on parole, and their property is 
searched, ‘‘ it is not unusual to find two or three perfectly 
new suits and pairs of boots carefully stowed away.’’ I 
hope this will not chill the enthusiasm of American 
subscribers to Boer relief funds. 


Mr. Vizetelly will be surprised to learn that he is paid 
by the British Government. It is a niggardly Govern- 
ment, and I really believe that if a deserving journalist 
were to knock at the door of No. 10, Downing Street, 
and ask for a bag of gold, he would be sent away with 
contumely. Disbursements made, when there are 
any, from the Secret Service fund, and when that 
instrument of corruption was last heard of, it came out 
that the Treasury was rather proud of having saved most 
of the money. This is the unbusinesslixe way in which the 
British Government conducts its horrid machinations. I 
can see Dr. Leyds smiling a superior smile. So indifferent 
is our official world to patriotic merit that the Inland 
Revenue agents are always trying to make me pay 
income-tax twice over. If J were to address a petition, 
recounting my public services, to Sir Michael Hicks 
Seach, that flinty-hearted man would consign it to the 
In Napoleon’s day it was believed 


are 


waste-paper basket. 
in France that every enemy of the Emperor was bought 
‘the gold of Pitt-Coburg.’’ That métal does not 
circulate now; at any rate, our newspaper offices never 
When the British Government is 
moved to any considerable expenditure, it buys war- 
horses (‘‘more fit for ladies’ phaetons than for army 
work ’’) at four times their value, putting enormous sums 
into the pockets of foreign contractors, who are probably 
enthusiastic admirers of General Botha. The thought 
subdues me to ‘‘ melancholy with her moony smile,’’ as 
Mr. Stephen Phillips would say. 


with 


see the colour of it. 


I am of those who hold that Mr. Phillips has made a 
worthy thing of his ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
When he stood before the audience on the first night, he 
had an air of Napoleon at St. Helena challenging fate. 
It was quite unwarranted. Some of the ‘‘ gods’’ made 
uncomfortable sounds, like the phantoms in Hades, but 
it was because the night was long, and they could not, 
like Zeus in the play, drain a goblet handed by the deft 
Ganymede, and then send a playful streak of lightning 
down the slopes of Olympus in sheer gaiety of heart. 
left memorable impressions on the minds of 
most of us. Mr Phillips has sought his dramatic motive 
in the yearning of Ulvsses for his home, and the yearning 
of Penelope for her husband; and with these elements 
he has constructed scenes of great force and beauty. 
I linger over the pathetic vision of Ulysses in Hades, 
entreating the ghosts for news of his wife, and chilled by 
the shade of Agamemnon, slain by his own wife Clytem- 
nestra, ‘‘ the first night, the sweet night of my return.’’ 
‘* Penelope! I’ll kiss thee and fear not,’’ cries Ulysses, 
and to him Agamemnon 

Never so sweet was Clytemnestra’s kiss 
As on that night, her voice, never so soft. 


“Ulysses ” 


At Her Majesty’s you find, not for the first time, that 
poetic imagination of a high order has a natural ally in 
the actor-manager. That should be comforting to the 
enthusiasts who crave for a playhouse subsidised out of 
public funds or private munificence. I am all in favour 
of a subsidy; but until it is forthcoming let us back the 
spirited policy of Mr. Tree, who does for the poetic drama 
what Sir Henry Irving did for it at the Lyceum. It 
triumph for liberal taste to have produced a play like 
‘*Ulysses.’’ The subsidised theatre could have done no 
more, though it would have done this, no doubt, at a 
smaller risk. As for the source of that subsidy many of 
us dream of, it is not likely to be a public fountain. He 
is a Sanguine man who imagines that taxpayers or rate- 
payers will ever consent to endow a theatre. Any states- 
man who took up this policy would cause a new schism in 
our party system. But if a syndicate of wealthy amateurs 
could be formed to build a temple for national opera and 
drama, why should cultivated playgoers flout the scheme ? 


isa 





Dr. Conan Doyle gives a very interesting account in 
the 77mes of the distribution of his pamphlet on the cause 
and conduct of the war. There is already a circulation 
of 250,000 copies in this country. The pamphlet is in 
course of translation into all the European languages, 
but, needless to say, Dr. Doyle cannot find either a 
German ora Dutch publisher. Such is the ideal of fair 
play in Germany and Holland! 


THE PLAYHOUSFS. 
‘ ULYSSES,’’ AT HER MAJESTY’S. 
The lyrical fervour and luxuriant fantasy of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s delightful muse, the spectacular splendour and 
fine taste of Mr. Tree’s generous stage-management, 
find happy association in the new drama _ presented 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and based on the epic 
romance of ce ‘‘ Odyssey.’’ In “ Ulysses,’’ it is true, 
the author of ‘‘Herod’’ has composed no play of com- 
pact unity, rather a lovely dramatic poem explana‘ory 
of superb Homeric tableaux; and study of the play- 
wright’s choice of incidents emphasises an impres- 
sion of his pictorial preoccupation. Rejecting the 
episodes of Nausicaa and Polyphemus, merging Circe’s 
charms in those of Calypso, rightly making the climax 
of his story the wanderer’s return and vengeance, Mr. 
Phillips has selected as his hero’s the 
descent into Hades. Profoundly impressive as a stage 
picture, with its dim mysterious distances and flitting, 
fittingly adorned with sombre and 
stately verse, this Hades act has nevertheless 
dramatic significance. Fortunately the farewell of 
Ulysses and Calypso, one long melodious and passion- 
ate duet, and still more the Ithacan scenes, surging 
round the patient figure of sad Penelope, are full of 
romantic colour and tension. Ithaca, indeed, allowed 
Mycenzan architecture of and 
archaic costumes of richly harmonised hues, has inspired 
the grandest efforts of spectacle and design, such as 
almost efface recollections of occasional incongrtuities, 
due largely to the playwright’s lack of humour. Nor 
is it merely in scenic illustration that Mr. Tree has 
done his best for a Thanks 
to his enterprise, Mr. Coleridge Taylor supplies a very 
modern but interesting musical score, and a capital 
company has been engaged, not to act—the play’s 
characters are stereotyped—but to declaim. In declam- 
ation the actor-manager himself, picturesque and pathetic 
as the wily hero; Mr. Oscar Asche, a chief suitor, 
magnificently resonant and virile ; Miss Constance 
Collier, an Athene of goddess-like aspect; Miss Nancy 
Price, a competent Calypso; and Miss Lily Hanbury, a 
beautiful and affecting Penelope—gave general satis- 
faction, and helped to render ‘‘ Ulysses’”’ the 
striking of Mr. Tree’s many memorable productions 


great test 


wailing ghosts, 


small 


barbaric 


gorgeousness 


noble stage - work. 


” 


most 


‘* ARIZONA,’’ AT THE ADELPHI. 


Judged simply on its mechanical side, the new American 
melodrama, ‘‘ Arizona,’’ staged suitably at the restored 
Adelphi Theatre, has no very novel recommendations. 
Its dramatis persone are the stock puppets—wronged 
hero, tempted wife, martinet husband, licentious villain, 
humble victim, avenging lover. Its situations are 
the stock situations—-a young officer innocently 
compromised, falsely accused of murder, and triumph- 
antly acquitted by court-martial. Nor is Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’s piece redeemed by breathless pauses and 
surprises like those of ‘‘Secret Service’’ or harrowing 
agonies as of ‘‘ The Heart of Maryland.’’ Still, it has 
other merits—it is not called ‘‘ Arizona’’ for nothing. 
There is a refreshing air of real American rusticity 
about all the ranch scenes, a delightfully unconven- 
tional actuality about the dialogue, especially the love- 
passages. A gloriously breezy old farmer of big physique 
and as big a heart, and an arch and teasing madcap of 
charming tenderness, inspire with sincerity every character 
with which they associate. Moreover, the American 
company acts with whole-hearted energy and vivacity. 
Three of the players, Mr. Theodore Roberts, who, in the 
farmer’s réle, shows what can be made of the art of 
pantomime; Mr. Vincent Serrano, a 7zeune premzer with 
2 vigorous, cheerful style; and Miss Olive May, a soubrette 
actress of delicious piquancy, are welcome recruits to our 
not too well-stocked London stage. 

‘“* THE TYRANNY OF TEARS,’’ REVIVED AT WYNDHAM’S., 
The freshest and cleverest comedy produced fora decade, 
it was only to be expected that ‘‘ The Tyranny of Tears ”’ 
would soon be revived, especially as Mr. Wyndham his 
been able to secure again the services of the four players 
with whose pers¢nalities the four chief paris are now 
almost identified. The play is noteworthy, not only for 
its interesting idea—the idea of a husband forced to let 
his wife have her way because of her tears—but also for 
its detailed study of a novel type of the independent young 
that of a candid and unsentimental daughter of a 
This is the character 


girl 
large and poor clerical household. 
created and still played perfectly by Miss Maude Millett, 
while Mr. Fred Kerr represents one of his many eccentric 
bachelors. Miss Mary Moore is the tearful wife, and 
Mr. Wyndham expends his brilliant comedy gifts on the 
role of the husband. Criticism of the piece would now 
be scarcely well timed, but it may be remarked that 
a comedy ‘‘of temperament ’’ scarcely justifies its 
description when ending with a conventional marital 
reconciliation. In real life there would have been no 
ending, no reconciliation, and, it is to be feared, precious 
little comedy. 


‘“MIXED RELATIONS,’’ AT THE ROYALTY. 
Some five years and a half ago Mr. Bourchier pre- 
sented at the Royalty Theatre ‘‘ The Queen’s Proctor,”’ 


an adaptation prepared by Mr. Herman Merivale ot 




















THE 


” 


The other night 
same theatre 


Sardou’s famous farce ‘‘ Divesgens. 
Mr. R. C. Herz pluckily staged at the 
Miss Kate Santley’s rendering of the same _ play 
under the title of ‘‘ Mixed Relations.’’ There is 
not much to between the two versions, save 
that the Royalty lessee’s contains a rather truncated 
third act, while both unwisely refuse to preserve the 
original French atmosphere. Happily, in ‘‘ Mixed Rela- 
tions ’’ there is retained much of M. Sardou’s highly 
spiced wit, as well, of course, as the droll bargain by 
which husband and lover change places, with all the 
disadvantages of marriage on the latter’s side, and all 
the glamour, and ultimately the wife, on that of the 
husband. Miss Sarah Brooke, wha essays the famous 
role of Cyprienne, associated with Réjane and Violet 
Vanbrugh, attacks the tirades with no little spirit, and 
gets a pretty note of. childishness into the wife’s pleading 
moments. “Mr. Herz, the 
of a middle-aged man, nor does he suggest sincerity in 
moments of marital indignation, but he makes a pleasing 
impression as the husband quaintly =? his own wife. 
The discomfited lover is played by Mr. Vane Tempest, 
and is made by him, quite rightly, a highly ridiculous fool. 


choose 


young also, has_ not voice 








PARLIAMENT. 
introduced the new Rules of Procedure, 
a hostile motion on the part 
Tuesday, 
meet at 


Mr. Balfour 
which have been met by 
of Mr. Bowles. It is proposed that on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday the House shall 
two o’clock, transact private business for half an hour, 
discuss Government business till a quarter past seven, 
put questions to Ministers until eight, rise for dinner, sit 
again at nine, and hear at twelve any questions that may 
have been left over. Motions for the adjournment of the 
House shall not be discussed before the evening sitting. 
Questions as to breach of privilege shall be referred to 
Friday instead of Wednesday will be 
the short day, so as to give fatigued members a 
‘week-end.’’ Offences against the decorum of the 
House are to be punished by twenty days’ suspension for 
the first offence, forty days for the second, and eighty for 
the third, and the offender will not be readmitted to the 
House after undergoing sentence until he has apologised 
to the Speaker. This drastic remedy for disorder 
vokes the liveliest indignation in a certain quarter. 

The report of the Committee of Inquiry into the 
Inefficiency of the Remount Department of the War 
Office led to warm debates. It was shown that no trouble 
was taken to consult the best authorities as to the 
supply in various countries. No application, for instance, 
made either to the British Military Attaché at 
Vienna or to his colleague at Washington. When 
these officers telegraphed to the War Office they were 
\Jseless horses were bought in Hungary at 
The Inspector of the Remount De ‘part- 
ment knew nothing about his business. Mr. Brodrick 
aid the War Office was so busy that it had left the 
matter of horses to a Yeomanry Committee. There had 
been no fraud, only incompetence. A thorough inquiry 
would be made when the war was over. 


a Committee. 
liberal 
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horse- 
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absurd prices. 


PORTRAITS OF ENGLISH MONARCHS. 
The earliest King who appears in the series of monarchs’ 
portraits at the New Gallery is Richard II., 
early youth. As becomes a diptych, it presents a 
medley of heaven and earth. The Infant Christ is 
introduced, and so is John the Baptist. The King wears 
round his neck a collar of broom-cods, and on his left 
shoulder is the badge of the White Hart; attendant 
angels wear the same livery. The picture’s history 
bears witness to the gift-making qualities of the Stuarts ; 
for Charles I. gave it to Sir James Palmer; and, after 
it somehow got back into the royal collection, James II. 
presented it to Lord Castlemaine. It is now the Earl 
of Pembroke's From the Duke of Beaufort comes the 
portrait of John of Gaunt, son of one King and father 
of another, that other being Henry IV., whose portrait 
is here, showing him in his green dress, trimmed with 
gold and miniver, and holding the red rose of Lancaster 
in his right hand and the sceptre in his left. Henry VI., 
miniver trimming, wears the S.S. collar 
and pendant. With the portrait of Edward VI., 
whose reign us to the middle of the sixteenth 
century, we have the name of an artist preserved—or, at 
any rate, assigned. The Edward VI. lent by Lord Pem- 
broke is attributed to Holbein, and is not unworthy of even 
that high attribution. The pink he holds in his left hand 
must be almost conclusive evidence, among many other 
indications, of Holbein’s handiwork. The portrait of 
Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero, which we reproduce, is 
a three - quarter length life-size. Yhe Virgin Queen is 
arrayed in a black dress, with ric. ly jewelled white 
sleeves, ornamented with pink and white bows. She has 
necklaces of pearls and a collar of rubies and diamonds. 
In her left hand she carries a feather fan. Blanchet’s por- 
trait of Prince James Francis Edward Stuart, the eldest 
son of James II. and Mary of Modena, is commonly known 
as the ‘‘Old Pretender,’’ but courteously the 
Chevalier St. The three-quarter-length figure, 
painted life-size, is clothed in a red mantle, lined with 
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The powdered wig com- 
The Stuarts 


ermine and worn over armour. 
pletes a rather theatrical effect. 
be said to have owed always to their painters the 
romantic enthusiasm they have evoked. This portrait 
does nothing to perpetuate the Vandyke presentment 
of earlier members of the family; nor does Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s half-length of James II., who is shown in the 
robes of the Garter, holding in one hand his hat with 
ostrich feather, while, as an accessory, the crown of 
England lies upon a table to the left. 


cannot 
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from Covent Garden. 


HAXELL’S FAMILY ce alist 


~*~ 
STRAND. 


y RU Pi. 3% LANE THEATRE nothpd AL. 
Managing Director, Arthur Collins. ice aily, ¢ 3 nd The 
Children’s Panto mime, “BLUE BEARD.” . arbert Car nipsbell, Bred. 
mney, Laurence ¢ aird, Little Zola, Arthur C« 1est; Elaine Ravensbery, Julia Franks, 
Macdyc May Dark, The Grigolatis, uke. Box Office now open.” 


Girdlest« 


LYCEUM—SIXTH MONTH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE Abe RY SAT RDAY at 
Charles Frohman pres 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in “S111 il. OC K HOLMES.” 


MPERIAL 
Mrs. LANGTRY. 
ind SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
“Sweet Nell of Old Drury”). 
as Napoleon. Box Office 


FP REDK. 

REPRODUCTIONS of the works of Burne-Jones, G. F. 
Botticelli, and other Masters ; 
life. EGYPTIAN HALL (Drawing 
Monday and Wednesday Evenings, 7 to 10. 


THEATRE. — Sole Lessee and Manager, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. MATINEES WEDNESDAYS 
MADEMOISELLE MARS, by Paul Kester taathor of 
Mrs. LANGTRY as Mdlle. Mars. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
open to to 10, TCRINE: 3193 Gerrard. 


HOLLYER’S EXHIBITION of PLATIN NOTY PE 
Watts, R.A., and of 
and of Portraits of Eminent Men by Artists of note And from 
Room), PICCADILLY. OPEN DAILY, roto 6, and on 
Admission, One Shilling. Open until M. are hr, 1902. 


AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Another New progtamine. 
Children half price 


\ OHAW K MOORE 
4 ST. JAMES’ 
Nightly a e, 


Ss 
Monday, Wednes sday, Thursday, Saturday, at 3. 
BRA 


5S., 3S., 2S., IS. 
H I PPODROME, 
LEICESTER Noss ARE, W.C. 


LONDON 


PING PONG ON THE 
i i HE 
CRANBOURN STREET, 
Manag ging Director, Mr. H. E. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2: and 8} 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNE MAMPI: i 'D BRILLIANCE. 





AT THE BOOEFSELLERS’. 

The God of His Fathers: Tales 
(Isbister. 6s. 

The Trial of Man: An 

Lhe Reminiscences of Str Barrington Beaumont, Bart. 
6s.) 

The Mvstic Rose: A Study 
M.A. (Macmillan. 

Hints on Plaving the 
Low. 

The Queen’s Wish: 
Duchess of Cornwall and 
Correspondent. 





of the Klondvke. Jack London. 


Allegorical Romance. (Murray. 6s.) 

(Grant Richards. 
of Primttive Marriage. Frnest Crawley, 
12s.) 

Fane Naval \War-Game. Fred. T. Jane. (Sampson 
12s. 6d.) 

How Jt Was Fulfilled bv 7.R.H. the 
York. Joseph Watson, Reute 
tas. 6d.) 


Duke and 
r’s Special 
(Hutchinson. 
On Commando. George Hansby Russell. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 
Frithtof the Bold: A Drama Based Upon the Old Scandinavian Legend. 
Frederick T. Winbolt. 
Truth Dexter. Sydney McCall. 
The Fohannine Books. Edited by the Rev. 
Temple Bible. 1s, 6d.) 
The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Harper, D.D. (Dent: 
A Stolen Idea. Elizabeth Godfrey. 
The Cat’s-Paw. VB. M. Croker. 
A Dead Woman's Wrsh. 


de Soissons. (Greening. 


(Swan, Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 

Canon Benham. (Dent: 
and Esther. 


Bible. 1s. 6d.) 


Edited by J. Wilson 
Temple 
(Jarrold. 3s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
Emile Zola. 
3s. 6d.) 


William Jones, F.S 


Translated by Count C. S. 


Crowns and Coronations. A. New Edition. 
and Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesta (Monomotape Impertumy). 
and W.G. Neal. (Methuen. arts.) 

Happy-Go-Lucky Land. Max Schmidt. ( 


(Chatto 
R. N. Hall 


Fisher Unwin. 2s.) 
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EDWARD'S BIRTHDAY GIFT 
TO THE KAISER. 

By the hands of the Prince of Wales, as we announced 
last week, his Majesty King Edward sent as a birthday 
gift to the Emperor William a copy of Antoine Pesne’s 
famous portrait of Frederick the Great. 

[he original hangs at Windsor Castle. 

The Kaiser was particularly gratified by 

the gift, not only on account of the sub- 

ject, but because it belongs to a period 

after which, as Carlyle says, authentic 

pictures of Frederick are sought for to 

little purpose. Antoine Pesne is believed to 

have been born at Paris in 1684, although 

that date is questioned by certain authori- 

ties. Pesne studied under his father, 

Thomas, a portrait-painter, and under his 

uncle, Charles de la Force. He then pro- 

ceeded to Venice to improve his method, 

and returned afterwards to Paris, where 

he was received into the Academy. He 

finally settled at Berlin, where he held the 

appointments of Court Painter to Frederick 

the Great and Director of the Academy. 


KING 














3. F. BODLEY NEW R.A. 
Pesne’s works consist chiefly of historical 
and which won great 


portraits, g 
applause from the Court. 


pieces 
Many examples 
his brush adorn the galleries, of the 
2 Schloss and the Palaces of Potsdam 

Souci. The Dresden Gallery 
also some elegant genre pictures 
m his hand. ‘The portrait of Frederick 
Great now at Windsor is probably his 
t-known work. It was engraved by 


Sans 


itains 


ACADEMY ELECTIONS. 


ROYAL 


ew wal Academician, Mr. George 


tor 
r : ] 
outer circle 


many years 
th 1 at Burlington 
his promotion from the ranks 
to those of full members 
the normal the representation of archi- 

.s. The names of Mr. Bodley and of 
ippeared together on the board, and there 

a tie in the result, which, however, finally 


placed Mr. Bodley uppermost, and left till another and Ingram may be named in this connection with Mr. 


early date a similar recognition of the sculptor’s claims. 
Mr. Bodley has had long practice in his profession; and 
many beautiful works of his attest to his fine taste, his 
expert powers as a designer, and his sense of beauty 
in decoration and finish in craftsmanship. The patron 


pyright Photo. F. Filts an 


Copyres 


** FREDERICK THE GREAT’’ THE ORIGINAL PORTRAIT. 
allowed to share with the architect himself the 

works which derive their perfection from the 
to him, and the unstinted means placed at 


The Duke of Newcastle and Mrs. Meynell- 


must be 
credit of 
free hand left 
his disposal. 


7 


KING EDWARD’s BIRTHDAY PRESENT IO THE KAISER OF A COPY OF PESNE’S 


Bodley. Very different from the church at Clumber, in 
its requirements and surroundings, is the church at 
Camden Town, to which Mr. Bodley brought equally a 
true sense and adapted his means to a desired end. Of 
his work in the interiors of churches, the organ case 
in St. Matthew’s, Chapel-Allerton, near 
Leeds, may be cited as a specimen; while 
the rood-screen in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
supplies a specimen of Italian treatment 
less common among the works of an archi- 
tect who is before all things a Goth. Mr. 
Bodley has a country-house—Bridgefoot 
in County Bucks, the charms of which, 
and of the river that skirts his garden, 
he has sung in many a feeling verse. 
A similar expression has been given — 
in a volume of ‘ Poems’’ published 
three years ago—to his love ,of music 
and his devotion to painting and to 
sculpture. 
Mr. Matthew Ridley Corbet, the new 
Associate ‘of the Royal Academy, has spent 
a good deal of time abroad, and though he 
is well known to all connoisseurs whe have 














f h 


MR. M. R. CORBET (NEW A.R.A.) 


closely followed the exhibitions of the last 
quarter of a century, many of the more 
casual visitors to Burlington House became 
aware of him only last year, when one of 
his pictures was bought by the Chantrey 
Trustees. Mr. Corbet belongs somewhat 
to that school of Italian landscape-painters 
which has revived memories of Assisi, 
of St. Francis, of the spare Umbrian 
plain, and of ‘‘ My Lord the Sun.’’ A medi- 
tative monk, a large panorama of country, 
and a day’s rising or its decline —- these 
are the noble ‘‘ properties ’’ with which the 
brush of Mr. Corbet has been most suc- 
cessfully concerned. His election proves 
that the love of ‘‘sensationalism’’ which 
is said to afflict so many of the arts has 
not yet crept into the council-room of 
Burlington House. This is a_ reflection 
which, far as -it may console the admirers of 
Mr. Stott, since that artist was not set aside in the final vote 
through any preference for work of a painter with any 
less refined outlook or any coarser handling than his own. 


NW. Hayward 


so oes, 



































SIDE CHAPEL AND ORGAN CASE BY MR. G. F. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


BODLEY, 


ELECTION : 


R.A. ‘* SPRING.”’ 


THE NEW ACADEMICIAN AND 


ASSOCIATE AND SPECIMENS OF 


BY MR. M. 


Photo. Dixons 


R. CORBET, A.R.A. 


THEIR WORK, 
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“THE MONARCHS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND” AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


HENRY VI. JAMES II1.—SIR G. KNELLER, HENRY IV. 
Reproduced by kind permission of Eton College. Reproduced by kind permission of Mr. C. Penruddocke. Reproduced by kind permission of the Earl of Essex. 





RICHARD II. : DIPTYCH OF TWO WINGS IN DISTEMPER. QUEEN ELIZABETH.—F. ZUCCHERO. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Earl of Pembroke. Reproduced by kind permisston of Mr. H. Dent-Brocklehurst. 


JOHN OF GAUNT, DUKE OF LANCASTER.—LUCA CORNELLI, EDWARD VI.—ATTRIRUTED TO HOLBEIN. PRINCE JAMES FRANCIS EDWARD STUART. —T. BLANCHET, 
Reproduced by kind permisston of the Duke of Beaufort, Reproduced by kind permission of the Eard of Pembroke, Reproduced by kind permisston of Mr. W. F. Hay. 





THE 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SALE OF THE KING’S HORSES. 
Pursuing his policy of a gradual disposal of the 
Sandringham stud, his Majesty on Feb. held 
another sale at his Norfolk residence. King 
Edward, owing, it is understood, to State business, 
was unable to be present, but the Queen, accom- 
panied by Prince and Princess Charles of Denmark, 
to the sale-ground just 
The 


, being 


paid a yisit of inspection 
before the business of the day began. 
mare Solace fetched the highest 

knocked down to Lord Rothschild for 575 guineas. 
A sum of 450 guineas was paid by Mr. Salamans 
for the two-year-old filly Ruby Glimpse; and 
Sir J. Blundell Maple was the highest bidder for 
Mountain Echo, a yearling filly, which fetched 
guineas. Mr. Beck, of 


~ 


brood 


price 


250 Peterborough, was 


the auctioneer. 
KAISER’S BIRTHDAY. 

the Prince of Wales’s visit to 
Germany have already been recorded in these 
columns, but it still remains for describe 
briefly Mr. Melton Prior’s sketch of the ‘‘ Gratula- 
or Court of Congratulation, which we 
On the morning of Jan. 27 
in the chapel of the Royal 


THE 
The events of 
us to 


tionscour,”’ 
publish this week. 
after Divine 
Castle, the Emperor and his family, accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales, proceeded to the White 
Hall, the band meanwhile playing ‘‘ Wilhelm von 
Here all the high Imperial officials and 


serv ice 


Nassau.”’ 


the foreign Ambassadors passed in order before 
I 


the Emperor and Empress, offering their congrat- 
Our picture was taken at the interesting 
the British Ambassador was paying 
and when Count von Bilow, having 
: making way for 


ulations. 
moment when 
his respects, 

fess, was 


THE CORONATION. 


robes are now hard at work 


PREPARING FOR 
» makers of Court 
wear of peers and peeresses at 
is no longer the 


on costumes for the 
Coronation, for it 
ancient 
a 


Ia4UCU 


coming 
nobles of lineage to array 

s in tattered and order 

the age of their titles. 


robes in 
ular proof of Many 
too, have to be manufactured for those pecrs 
Coronation, and ‘‘samples’’ 
‘rous®windows. The de- 

peeresses in the Earl 
Several alterations have been made. 

\dice, trimmed at the with fur, 
empiécement of embroidered lace down 


the last 
i new 
robes is on view 


top white 


place of the heavy corsage 

joins the bodice in an 
in front are embroidered. 
manteau, and is 


kirt] 
sides 


a Court 
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A WONDERFUL ASTRONOMICAL CALENDAR CLOCK. 


The 
safer 
parts of 


new light- 
than it is 
the 


the height at which it is stationed. 
much to render even 
the most dangerous 


will do 
one of 


house 
at present 
English coast. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CLOCK. 
Twenty-four years ago a humble German 
inspired by the wonderful clock in Strasburg Cathedral, 
set about making one that would surpass it. In the 
effort, although he had a grant from the Emperor, he 
was reduced almost to This astrenomical 
calendar clock shows the day, the month, the season, 


weaver, 


beggary. 
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appears bearing an hour-glass, while another blows 
a trumpet. On the left side of the clock is a 
cock, which five minutes before noon flaps its 
wings, stretches its neck, and crows. Spring is 
symbolised by a cuckoo, and summer by a quail ; 
while autumn is represented by a bull at the 
feet of St. Luke, and winter by the lion of St. 
Mark. All these creatures utter their appropriate 
cries. At noon and midnight a figure of the 
Saviour appears, accompanied by His_ twelve 
Apostles. There are also musical chimes which 
play melodies after the ‘‘ even Not 
content with his tremendous labours, the inventor, 
Herr Julius Spath, written three volumes 
descriptive of his clock. 


” 


hours, 
has 


beauty of construction, richness, com- 
pleteness, and precision, the clock challenges 
comparison with any existing piece of mechanism, 
The work consists of 2200 parts, 142 of which are 
wheels. Each part is itself a masterpiece. All 
the wheels, the 
constructor’s own handiwork, and are ornamented 
fretwork. The 
Renaissance style, 
Its height 
centi- 
depth 
clock 

The 


one 


For 


legs, levers, and bridges are 


with flowers and creepers in 
cabiret of the clock, in the 
is of old oak, veneered and polished. 
is 215 centimétres, with the pedestal 265 
métres, the breadth 105 centimétres, the 
54 centimétres. The weight of the whole 
is a little more than three hundredweight. 
cabinet is constructed in such a way that 
is able to see the full working of the whole clock 
through the front glass and the side glasses, which 
are divided by columns. 

While at work on the clock, the inventor had 
to sell by degrees everything he could spare. His 
wife, extremely indignant, complained to the magis- 
trate, who promised her his help, being convinced 
that a man’s’ mind 
thought hims:If clever 
astronomical ca'endar-clock even surpassing that 
clockmaker in the world, he 
dared to make 
assertion as did. On 
continual mental activity and anxiety, the watch- 
maker got into such a stete of mind that he was 
declared to be insane by his relations, his friends, 
They put him 


} 


must be deranged who 


enough to make an 
of Strasburg. lo 


thought, would have such an 


this peasant account of 


and the authorities of the place. 
into a strait-waistcoat and sent him to a lunatic asylum. 
He at length regained his liberty and completed the work. 


SANTOS DUMONT AT MONTE CARLO. 
Favoured by splendid weather, M. Santos Dumont began 
his experiments with his new air-ship on Jan. 28, at 
Monte Carlo. M. Santos Dumont ascended at half-past 
ten, and after going round the bay at Monaco, he returned 
to the shelter in the Condamine. In the afternoon he 
continued his experiments, and the balloon, followed by 
a steam-yacht of forty tons, skirted the bay and then pro- 
On the return journey 

M. Santos Dumont 
again circled the 


ceeded out to sea for about a mile. 








BE 











{HE LIGHTHOUSE AND THE CLIFF: 


THE 


throug 
irrespective The last portion of the stone- 


lantern will be set, is now 
Our Illustrations, which were taken about 
I with the tide at its 


a WeeK avo, now the 
the new lighthouse was 


work, that on which the 
being fixe 
‘ lighthouse 
owest point. The erection of 
ecided upon some time ago, the authorities finding that 
the light known as ‘“ Belle Toute,’’ which had formerly 


served, was inadequate in certain weathers owing to 


SHOWING THE ROPE-WAY. 


PROGRESS OF BEACHY HEAD 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES BREACH, EASTBOURNE. 


the year, the sign of the Zodiac, the phases of the 
also foretells 
per- 


moon, and the positions of the stars. It 
the sun and and 
petual calendar. Like its great Strasburg prototype, 
the clock is embellished with many automatic figures. 
‘Two angeis strike the quarters; there are also figures 
representing the angel of death and the 
striking of the full 


eclipses of moon, presents a 


four ages 


oi man. At the hour an angel 


A RECENT VIEW OF THE WORK, WITH THE STAGE OF THE ROPE-WAY. 


LIGHTHOUSE. 


bay and 

admirable 
stration of 
handling of 
machine by making 
it follow the 
of the Boulevard 
Condamine at a 
very short distance 
from the ground. 
For the first time the 
has been 
accompanied by a 
friend, M. Aimé, a 
fact alone 
testifies to the in- 
creased security and 


gave an 
demon- 
delicate 
his 


line 


aéronaut 


which 





navigability of his 
It is said 
that the speed was 
that the 
vacht was unable to 
keep up with the 
machine, and that 
M. Dumont stated 
that he could have 
crossed the Medi- 
terranean with ease. 
On Jan. 23 the 
Empress Eugénie, 
accompanied by 
Mdile. d’Allonville 
and M. Frances- 
chini Piétri, visited the shed which M. Santos Dumont has 
had constructed at Monte Carlo for the accommodation 
of his balloon. The Governor of the Principality was also 
in attendance. The Empress remained three - quarters 
of an hour with the inventor, and asked him many 
questions regarding his balloon, which was at the moment 
being inflated. With his customary charm of manner, 
M. Santos Dumont did the honours of his workshop. 


balloon. 


so great 























PERSONAL. 


The so-called ‘‘ peace  proposals’’ of the Dutch 
Government have come to naught. The British Govern- 
ment was invited to authorise Dr. Kuyper’s Ministry to 
ask two Boer delegates to go to South Africa and discuss 
the situation with their colleagues there. Lord Lansdowne 
pointed out that no Boer delegates had made this sug- 
gestion for themselves, that there was no evidence of 
their existing authority, that the Boer generals could 
cGmimunicate with Lord Kitchener when they wanted 
eace, and that the British Government objected to any 
Kind ot foreign intervention. - 

The S#. Yames’s Gazette states that Lord Salisbury 
will retire from the public service at the end of the 
war. Should tshis come about before June, he will not 
wait for the Coronation before resigning office. The 
Prime Minister is seventy-two, and the burdens of his 
position press upon him very heavily. 

The Right Rev. Reginald Stephen Copleston, Bishop 
of Colombo, who succeeds Dr. Welldon as Bishop of 
Calcutta and 
Metropolitan — of 
India, was born 
at Barnes Rec- 
tory in 1845. 
Educated at 
Merepesnt 
Taylors’ School, 
he was after- 
wards elected to 
a Classical Post- 
mastership at 
Merton College, 
Oxford, where he 
took a First Class 
in Classical 
Moderations, and 
a Second in Literze 
Humaniores. In 
1869 he was 
elected to a 
Tutorial Fellow 
ship at St. John’s 
College. Six 
years later he was 
ordained priest, 
took his 1).D. degree, and was consecrated Bishop of 
Colombo—a succession of events the more remarkable 
for their rapidity in the case of a man _ only _ thirty 
years of age. The ‘‘ Boy Bishop”’ has already justified 
in his Indian work the high opinions he won in the 
Schools, as a tutor, at the Union, and as joint editor of 
the Oxford SAccfatur, and he enters with excellent 
prospects on his now enlarged field. The new Metro- 
politan married in 1882 a daughter of the late Arch- 
bishop Trench. 





Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
Tue Ricur Rev. R. 8. Copreston, 
New Metropolitan of India 


Mr. Chamberlain has withdrawn the ordinance which 
was to have substituted English for Italian as the official 
language of Malta within twenty years. This step has 
been received in Italy with the warmest appreciation, and 
Mr. Chamberlain is eulogised by all the popular journals. 
Count von Bilow must feel this acutely. 

Dr. Max Nordau, in the Mafional Review, touches 
the root of Continental Anglophobia. ‘‘ The result of 
five hundred years of English history is the mastery of 
the seas, the possession of the greatest colonial empire 
the world has ever seen, the astonishing expansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and the resentful hatred of the nations 
from whom England has once or oftener had to exact 
respect for the English flag, or whom she has had to drive 
from the sea or various shores.”’ 

The death of Sir John Braddick Monckton, on Feb. 3, 
occurred after a brief attack of pneumonia. A Kentish 

inan, he was born 

in Maidstone in 

1832, and after 

leaving Rugby 

he became a 

solicitor, carrying 

on business with 

Mr. Peter Long, 

in Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields. In 1873, 

when a vacancy 
; arose for the post 

of Town Clerk of 

London, John 

Monckton _ be- 

camea candidate. 

His father before 

him had _ been 

Town Clerk of 

Maidstone, so 

that the candidate 

came before the 

electors with what 

might be called 

hereditary qualifi- 

cations, and, 
against formidable opponents, he won the vote which 
only a few days before his death was recorded in his 
favour for the thirtieth time. In 1858 Sir John married 
the sister of his partner, Mr. Long ; and Lady Monckton’s 
name later became well known in connection with the 
stage. One of his sons, Mr. Lionel Monckton, is well 
known in musical and theatrical circles. 


Photo. Weston. 


THE -LATE Sik Joun B. Monckton, 
Town Clerk of London. 


The sixth number of the Comnozsseur lags no whit 
Lehind its predecessors in beauty of production and 
excellence of matter. The description of the Solon 
collection of Wedgwood english pottery is continued 
by the collector. Mr. Joseph Grego discusses the art 
of artistic advertisement in the eighteenth century, and 
Mr. Frank Rinder gives an account of the book sales 
of 1901. A particularly attractive feature of this magazine 
is the evidence of extreme care and fastidiousness in 
passing the special plates through the press. 
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The Rev. A. B. Davidson, Professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament Exegesis in the New College of the United 
Free Church of 
Scotland at Edin- 
burgh, died sud- 
denly on Jan. 26. 
Born in Aberdeen 
in 1840, he was 
educated for the 
ministry, and in 
1863 was ordained 
and appointed 
colleague of Dr. 
John Duncan, 
Professor of 
Hebrew. Admit- 
tedly one of the 
first of Hebrew 
scholars, he had 
a large influence 
on the thought 
of the younger 
generation of 
Free Church 
ministers, and 
became a mem- 
ber of the Old 
Testament Re- 
vision Committee. Other literary labour, including the 
issue of a grammar, testified to the great learning which 
Cambridge rewarded two summers ago by its honorary de- 
gree of LL.D., and Glasgow in like manner only last year. 





Photo. Moffat. 
Tue tate Rev. A. B. Davinson, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis. 


The number of uniforms possessed by members of 
the royal family recalls those of the familiar inventory of 





Photo, Downe). 


FHE DUKE OF FIFE, 


In tHe Univoxm oF Lorp LitureNANYT OF THE Crry OF LONDON. 


Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobe. The Duke of Fife is not 
likely to shorten, as son-in-law of the King, the list of 
honorary and other titles that in any case would come 
in his direction, many of them accompanied by costumes. 
Though this is the first portrait of the Duke of Fife in his 
dress as Lord Lieutenant of the County of London, he 
has held that post for a period of two years, having 
succeeded to it on the death of the late Duke of 
Westminster. 


’ 


The incidental music of ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ written by Mr. 
Coleridge Taylor, is naturally interesting, as is all of 
his work. It was marred a little, as far as the pre- 
ludes and the entr’actes were concerned, by the 
repetition due to stage-waits. Nor has Mr. Taylor 
availed himself of the archaic scales and form of 
music that would suggest itself for the Homeric period. 
Comparisons are generally ungraceful; still, the music 
of ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ compared with the bizarre ‘‘ Hiawatha ”’ 
music, is certainly less satisfying. There is a gracious 
song given to Mr. Courtice Pounds that is elusive and 
haunting, but the concert-room will perhaps prove better 
the claim for ‘‘ Ulysses’”’ to stand the test of time. At 
present it amply serves for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Mr. Zangwill has made a strong attack on the Jewish 
Colonisation Association. This body administers the 
millions left by Baron Hirsch for planting Jewish 
colonies in various parts of the world. ‘They are all 











failures. Mr. Zangwill demands that the money should 
be applied to the only project that has a chance of 
success, the colonisation of Palestine on the Zionist 
model. 

A new expedition is being fitted out in quest of the 
treasure believed by Mr. E. F. Knight to lie buried in 
an island in the South Pacific. Mr. Knight searched for 
it about a dozen years ago without success. It is valued 
at a million sterling. Anybody who wants to join in this 
adventure must pass a medical examination and put 
down £150. 

The Municipal Council of Rome, through the Mayor, 
Prince Colonna, has expressed its thanks to the Kaiser 
for the statue of Gosthe which his Imperial Majesty has 
presented to the Eternal City. Signor Santucchi, in 
supporting the Mayor, eulogised Goethe, and pointed out 
that Rome possessed no statue of Dante. He begged 
the Council to supply the omission. 

The Right Rev. Christopher George Barlow, who has 
been elected by the Synod to the Bishopric of Goulburn, 
In succession to 
the late Dr. 
Chalmers, has 
passed the whole 
of his ministerial! 
life in Australia. 
Ordained deacon 
and priest in 1881 
and 1882 by Dr. 
Stanton whom 
he was later to 
succeed in the 
see of North 
Queensland he 
was successively 
curate of Mackay, 
Vicar of St. 
Paul’s, Charters 
lowers, Mission- 
ary Chaplain, and 
Vicar of the Pro- 
Cathedral at 





‘Townsville. In Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
1891 h e was Tue Ricut Rev. C. G. BARLow, 
elected Bishop of New Bishop of Goulburn, Australia. 


North Queens- 

land in succession to Dr. Stanton, now Bishop of New- 
castle, New South Wales. Bishop Barlow, whose election 
is a point with those who advocate the placing of local 
men in high ecclesiastical office, has led an active anda 
wandering life ; and his knowledge of up-country settlers 
will now stand him in good stead. 


Mr. H. W. Lawson has left the Liberal Party and 


joined the Liberal Unionists. He says he has taken 


this step because he cannot find in the utterances of 
the Liberal Imp>rialist leaders any definite repudiation 
of Home Rule. Mr. Lawson was at one time an ardent 
Home Ruler, and sat in the House of Commons as a 
supporter of Mr. Gladstone. 

Colonel Picquart, writing in the Grande Revie, says 
that England will come out of the South African War 
stronger than ever, and suggests a new Triple Alliance 
of France, England, and Italy to overawe Germany. 
Clearly Colonel Picquart is not one of the Frenchmen who 
regard us as the hereditary enemy, and are more incensed 
by Fashoda than by the toss of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Dr. Engel, of Berlin, has written two forcible articles 
on the controversy about Shakspere and Bacon. They 
show that the Baconian delusion has no hold in Germany. 
In the Wonuth/y Review Mr. Andrew Lang dissects Mrs. 
Gallup’s cypher narrative, and shows it to be utterly 
nonsensical. ; 

The appointment of Vice-Admiral Sir Harry Holds- 
worth Rawson, K.C.B., to be Governor of New South 
Wales, is signi- 
ficant of the in- 
creased —import- 
ance attached to 
the administra- 
tion of the naval 
and military 
forces of the 
Colonies in their 
relation to Im- 
perial defence. 
The new Gover- 
nor, who was born 
fifty-eight years 
ago last Novem- 
ber, has been in 
the naval service 
since 1857. In 
the following year 
he was present 
at the capture of 
the Peiho Forts ; 
and, soon after- 
wards, was pub- 
licly thanked on 
the quarter-deck 
of his ship for jumping overboard at night to save the life 
of amarine. He became Captain in 1877, and received 
the thanks of the Admiralty for plans made for the 
defence of the Suez Canal. In Cyprus, in Egypt, and in 
South Africa he has done important service, and his 
capture of Benin City will be still remembered, as also 
the part he took in command of the Channel Squadron 
when the body of Queen Victoria was borne from Osborne 
to Gosport. 

Those interested in the Hooligan problem may aid 
the solution by befriending the Camberwell Boys’ Shelter 
Home, conducted by the Police Court Mission. The 
house, which has done excellent work, is old and 
dilapidated, and an opportunity of purchasing the site 
and of building new premises has arisen. The Secretary 
of the South London Police Court Mission, 134, Camberwell 
Road, will gratefully acknowlcdge contributions. 





Photo. Russell. 


ApMIRAL Sik HARRY Rawson, 
New Governor of New South Wales. 
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(In which are narrated some episodes in the life of a very foolish fellow, Simon Montlibet, commonly known as Simon of York, who was a student of the 





University of Paris in the year 1480, and thereafter, carrying little from Paris but a cracked crown and the girdle of St. Thomas, came over to the city of Oxford, 
which treated him very scurvily, as the histories bear witness.]} 


No. V. 
SIMON OF YORX TURNS HIS FACE TOWARD OXFORD, AND IS 
SHABBILY TREATED UPON THE ROAD. 

T is told of Simon of York that, whereas other men 

| carry from their University such a degree of learn- 
ing as the stingiest doctor will grant them, he 
carried nothing but a cracked crown and a_ scanty 
pack. 3e the reasons what they may, it is certain that 
he quitted Paris in some haste towards the end of the 
year 1482, and without any delay turned his steps to 
Oxford to complete a course of studies which such poor 
fortune hitherto had attended. Historians there are who 
say that the vintners of the Rue de la Harpe played a 
scurvy trick upon him; and resenting the costly asceti- 
cism he preached in the schools, they rolled him out of 
the city in a_ barrel. 
left in a huff, and, shaking the dust off his feet at 
so godless a place, set out for Oxford and a change 


In any case, he appears to have 


of fortune. When next we hear of him = it Is 
upon the road to Abingdon toward the close of a 
winter’s day, when the river Thames was hard frozen 
and snow lay upon the fields. He rode a poor horse, 
says the record, and went leisurely, as one given to 
reflective pursuits. The same story tells us how, when 
still a mile from the village of Abingdon, he fell in with 
three young men, who were to prove his benefactors. 
Now, Simon of York knew little of Oxford, save that 
which he had learned from the letters of a kinsman who 
dwelt with the Black Friars of the city; 
anxious to have some instruction both concerning the 


and being very 


studies which awaited him and his manner of entering 
upon them, he greeted the three young men very affably 
and at once engaged them in talk. 

“Sirs,’’ said he, ‘*f perceive very plainly by your 
dress that you are among those who believe with Phaedrus 
in the riches of learning. I, Sirs, am one who is about to 
ask of this great city of Oxford such treasure as she will 
give tome. If it be agreeable to you, permit me to enjoy 
your company a little way upon the road that our journey 
may be shorter.”’ 

The three young men, whose horses were well 
caparisoned, and who had the air of good-humoured 
fellows, changed some words together before one of them 
answered Simon. ‘Too courteous to express any astonish- 
ment, either at his doieful visage or his pompous greeting, 
the youngest of them presently doffed his cap very politely 
and welcomed him in the name ofthe University of Oxford. 

‘Sir,’’ said he, ‘I give you good-day. We return, 
as you imagine, to the schools of the city. You, | per- 
ceive, are a stranger who has lately come from France. 
There is none more welcome in the place to which you 
With right good content will we lie this night at 
Ay, and we shall make no 


go. 
Abingdon in your company. 
complaint that Oxford shuts her gates at curfew, for good 
beds await us at the Golden Cross yonder, and | doubt 
not that we shall find the inspiring bowl of which Master 
Horace has spoken.”’ 

Now, Simon was a little vexed that he, who had fled 
from Paris to escape the wine-kegs, should hear of them 
again so soon in another country. At any other time, it 
may be, he would have rebuked the speaker; but the 
night was cold and the hour was late, and the lights of 
Abingdon shone welcomely upon the road before him. 
So he urged his good horse forward, and forgot the 
mention of such carnal things. 

““T know not what your doctrines be,’’ said he, ‘* but 
| am a Thomist of the school of John of Paris and 
Bernard of Trilia. Surely, in Oxford I shall find many 


followers of the Aervsetfas bont; Wut that is less my 
concern at the moment than to know in what manner 
I must present myself to the Chancellor, and what he 
will ask of me 
If Oxford be not belied, Sirs, she will welcome me 


Some learning I carry, vet little else. 


rather for that which I bring in my head than in my 
pack.’’ 


‘A true saying,’’ answered one of his companions. 
‘* What says Seneca, the philosopher : ‘ He makes the best 
use of riches who needs them least.’ Your needs will be 
few at Oxford, Master rf 

He paused as though to wait for the other’s name, and 
Simon, very ready to oblige him, told as much at once. 

‘“My name is Simon Montlibet; but I am more 
commonly known as Simon of York, whose kinsman is 
the Abbot of Fountains. \Will you not permit me to 
know, Sirs, who my good friends may be ?”’ 

The three students were somewhat taken aback at 
this plain request; but the eldest of them, being the first 
to recover his wits, replied with some candour 

“We, Sir, are known in the halls and colleges as 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. Thus is the fashion 
at Oxford, as you will presently discover. So soon as your 
pupil’s robe is bought, for without that you cannot pass the 
gate, then must you take some name from the Scriptures, 
by which men call you henceforth. Let me suggest to you 
that Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylonia, who in 
some measure expressed that stern authority of which I 
see you are the possessor, might well be your choice. 
Should: you think more of this, count upon me as your 
friend. J will myself speak of it to the Chancellor.”’ 

Simon was a little perplexed at such unlooked-for 
counsel, and declared that he would ponder it a while. 
What troubled him, however, was this: that the young man 
had spoken of a student’s robe, without which no stranger 
could enter the gate. Simon ot York carried nothing in 
his pack but a woollen shirt and his newly printed copy 
of the works of St. Thomas. He began to ask himself in 
some alarm if he could pass the gate at all ? 

‘* For your counsel [ thank you,’’ he said solemnly ; 
‘‘yet, God witness, | know nothing of this matter of the 
robe, nor of the gate which is shut without it. Is it true, 
then, Sir, that I must pass in other habit than the simple 
gown of black I wear? ”’ 

‘‘Indeed, and you must,’’ put in the second of the 
horsemen; ‘‘ whatever grace you may win afterwards to 
wear your own cloak, believe me that it will never carry 
you into the city of Oxford. Since the days of Abelard it 
has been decreed, Master Simon, that those 77 staf 
pupillar/ shall present themselves in the habit which the 
statutes demand for a devoir te the Chancellor. Odd 
indeed that none has made any mention of it to you; 
but | doubt not that we can arrange it this night, and, 
assuredly, should we be very lacking in courtesy to a 
stranger if we did not use our best endeavour. I beg 
you, Sir, rely upon us in all things, and make no mention 
of any charge until your own convenience be suited.” 

He bowed with grace, as who should say, ‘‘ This is a 
trifle, think nothing of it.”’. The worthy Simon could not 
but receive such a proposition with gratitude. Fortune 
beyond the ordinary seemed to attend him at his coming 
to Oxford City. Indeed, he began to find the three young 
men very pleasant companions, and their tales of the 
prodigies of learning achieved by them and their masters 
won his heart entirely. Many learned men had he known 
in his time; but these youths of Oxford surpassed all 
belief. As for Shadrach, the eldest of them, he made a 


boast of being able to recite the S« riptures from the first 
word to the last. 
our pronunciation of the Latin tongue is so very different 


‘But, Sit,” said he, **] perceive that 


that, I doubt not, did I begin, you would not understand 
a word of it. Moreover, there are the lights of Abingdon 
town. Let us press on, that we may settle the matter of 
your robe without delay.’’ 

Simon would well have had auricular testimony of 
so scholarly an accomplishment, but being very anxious 
about his gown, he assented gladly, both to the pro- 
No less cordially did he 
receive the assurance that Meshach and Abed-nego had 
recently been mentioned for their learning in the Holy 
Father’s bull. It was both a pleasure and an honour, 
said he, to consort with men of such prodigious attain- 
ments; and when, at a later hour in the town of Abingdon, 
the three drained vast draughts of good red wine and hot 
spiced ale, he left them without rebuke ; and telling him- 
self they were already seeking him a student’s robe, he 
went off to his devotions and his bed. 


* * * * 


position and to the claim. 


It was early in the morning when the worthy Simon 
awoke, yet not so early that the three young men 
who accompanied him to Abingdon yestereve had not 
already left the town and set out for Oxford. Somewhat 
disconcerted at this discovery, he summoned mine host, 
Oliver, who came up to him with beaming face and 
pleasant mien, and told an honest tale. Not a groat 
would Master Oliver consent to take for all his kindness. 

‘‘Your friends discharge the reckoning,”’ said he; 
‘‘they are worthy men, and go before you to warn the 
Chancellor. Ye would not have a poor welcome, Master, 
ora silent one. I doubt not there will be doctors at the 
gate and much feasting when you ride in. As for the 
clothes I bring you, they are in the fashion of the novice’s 
habit from time immemorial. Be grateful to your bene- 
factors and hasten to dress yourself. You are a happy 
man to have bells on your shoulders, and thus be 
reminded of your mother, the University, wherever 
you go. Understand, Master Simon, that the cap 
is the cap of ignorance which learning takes off. You 
will meet many in such a garb upon the road, and will 
call them brothers. Do not be distressed at a custom 
which all obey. Your own pack, Sir, is already tied to 
the ass.”’ 

Simon, who listened to all this with his big ears very 
wide open, started up at the mention of an ass. 

‘The ass!’’ cried he; ‘‘ what mean you by that? 
Where, then, is the horse I rode yesterday 7 ’’ 

Mine host, benevolent man, stuck his thumbs into his 
breeches’ pocket, and looked at Simon very curiously. 

‘“Come,’”’ said he, ‘‘’tis easy to see that you are a 
stranger here. What! A student ride in upon a horse 
when such is for the Chancellor alone! By my faith, 
Sir, theyll have no horse in Oxford City, 1 do assure 
you! It is an ass that must carry you, for humility’s 
sake. But your good beast I'll tend, and that trifle you 
shall discharge at your own convenience. These worthy 
men have done you a friendship, and you must get up and 
dress, Sir, if you would not keep a Chancellor waiting.”’ 

Simon, in a state of still greater astonishment, got up 
from his bed and regarded his new clothes with some 
little curiosity. They were astonishing garments, it is 
true, and the trunk-hose, he said, were such as any juggler 
might have worn. Parti-coloured, one half a rich carmine 
the other a dirty black, it seemed to him that they were 
far from new, and already had seen much service, by the 
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way; but the jerkin was even more wonderful, and its 
fiaringy orange colour troubled the eves sorely. So garish 
indeed was the whole dress that Simon certainly would 
have hesitated, under other circumstances, to have put it 
on at all; but, lo and behold! when he looked for his own 
clothes he could not find them, and it became plain to 
him that he must either go in this odd disguise or in the 
scanty nightclothes which friendship had left to him. 
Simon did not imagine that he could enter the city in a 
shirt of rough wool, and therefore he dressed himself ; 
and, being dressed, the bells on his shoulders tinkled 
pleasantly, and wherever he turned that dulcet music 
followed him. 

‘ Now, by the Virgin,’’ said he to himself, ‘‘this city 
ot Oxford is a strange place. I have heard of many odd 
customs that are to be observed therein; but that learn- 
ing should go cap-a-pie with a juggler’s dress is a thing 
make no mention of! Let me not, however, com- 
Here are three honest fellows 


they 
plain of my misfortune. 
seeking to do me a service and to teach me the customs. 
By-and-by, when my name is honoured in the University, 
{ shall decry this habit publicly, and cause another to be 
idopted. But at present I must remember my condition, 
ind do as others have done before me.”’ 

Such philosophy helped him to content, and going 
downstairs to the courtyard of the inn, he encountered 
many right courteous fellows, who helped him on his ass 
and gave him He was not a vain man, 
and his heart was warmed by such kindly bearing. Per- 
thought, these worthy folk had heard of his 
nin the University of Paris. Oxford might have 
rewards for him. Which happy consolation 
his road, and striking the ass 


are God-speed.”’ 


chan Se he 
reputati 
still greatet 
him swiftly upon 
sharply, he said farewell to Abingdon. 


sent 


* * * . . 


Biambeau, the French juggler, watching Simon of 
York ride away in the clothes which the three young men 
had bought of him, returned to the inn in a merry mood. 
A murrain on the mischievous dogs!’”’ cried he. 
‘* Their poor friend will certainly be whipped at Oxford’s 
gate 
It was about the hour of noon when Simon crossed the 
river-bridge at Oxford and rode boldly to the city’s gate. 
He had looked for some honest welcome upon his entering 
the city; nor did the day disappoint him. Nevertheless, 
he thought it odd that he encountered none upon the road 
dressed as he was; and more curious still that such as he 
met should cry after him, ‘‘ There goes Biambeau the 
juggler! ’’ This, however, he understoodto be some 
merry greeting ; and he was as bold as brass again when 
he approached the gates and beheld the spires and 
domes of Oxford rising up as the towers of some mighty 
citadel before him 
‘* Now indeed,’’ said he in his heart, indeed 
is my journey ended. In yon fair city will I kneel to the 
Mother of all learning and seek her favours. To God be 
the thanks that I have left that scurvy Paris behind me. 
And oh, my Patron, give me humility, that I.draw near in 
just obeisance to his holy shrine.’’ 
At the thumped his ass and drove him 
sharply across the bridge. A great crowd of students 
iter far bank, and he observed, to his sur- 
were dressed very solemnly in black ; 
1wwek in manner but that they greeted him 
uproariousl\ ‘* Welcome, Biambeau! ’’ 
‘**Oh, thou merry one ! pestilent 
Simon, accustomed to the humours of Paris, made light 


“now 


words, he 


with shouts of 
and such 
of such pleasantries, and pressing on through the throng, 
‘at last to the gate, and presented himself to the 
Judge of his astonishment when violent 


he cam 
warder there. 
hands were immediately laid upon him, and he 
dragged from his ass as any paltry thief might have been. 

‘* How!’ cried an angry voice ; ‘‘ you would ride into 
Oxford in spite of the Rector’s decree! Shameless 
knave! We will have you at the whipping-post ere the 
dav be don 

Simon, rubbing off the bruises which he received from 
the fall, turned angrily on the warder, and demanded to 


Was 


know what was the meaning of such an insult. 
your welcome to the stranger at your gate ? 
‘* Out on you fora rogue and a varlet! Surely 
shall the Chancellor know this very instant! Go to him 
to him that Simon of York, who would be known 


3 


and say 
as Nebuchadnezzar 

The burly 
than for his angry looks, cut him short unceremoniously 
and dragged him to the guardhouse. 

‘‘ Be you Nebuchadnezzar or the devil it makes no 
difference,’’ said he. ‘*The Rector forbids you to 
perform in y, and perform you shall not while ] 
have charge. This way, my fine fellow ; we will see who 
is master, you or [!’’ 

Simon’s indignation had been almost too great for 
speech while this indignity was put upon him; and after- 
wards, when he felt himself pushed headlong towards the 
guardhouse, he protested in so loud a voice that passers- 
by reined in their horses to ask what the matter was. 
As for the students, the more angry the worthy Simon 
louder did they shout out, ‘ 


%” 


warder, caring no more for Simon’s threat 


this cit 


became, the 3ravo, 
Biambeau !’’ 
‘**T am Simon of York, that has taken the name of 


Nebuchadnezzar, as the statutes decree! ’’ was his retort 


to them all. ‘‘ You are mad to speak of jugglers! This 
day I have come to Oxford to enter myself at University 
If this man were not a very drunken fellow he 
would see as much. Take his hands off me, I beg, for 
they hurt me very much.”’ 

Simon turned to the students as though he 
appeal to them for help; but they, friends of a juggler 
always, did but cry, ‘‘ Courage, Biambeau! ’ Che gate- 
keeper himself, harassed by the press and caring nothing 
what Simon said, or threatened to say, shook him like a 
two 


College. 


would 


rat, and hurried him toward the guardhouse. — In 
minutes he would have been safely under bolt and bar ; 
but it chanced just then that the Warden of Magdalen 
College passed by from the Priory of St. Frideswide ; and 
hearing the tumult, and observing that students were 
engaged in it, he stopped to ask what the matter was. 

‘* Biambeau the juggler, your Honour, come to the 
gate in spite of the decree.”’ 

The crying altogether, ‘‘ Bravo, 
Biambeau the juggler!’ rhe Warden, on his part, 
being a merry fellow, and not a little given both to the 
flesh and the devil (as evil report had it), loved a juggler 
above all things, and made haste to force his way to the 


students echoed it, 


place where Simon stood. 
‘* How now!’ exclaimed he; 


what are you doing here, my fine fellow -”’ 


‘who are you, and 

Simon turned to him as to the one sane person in all 
that throng of madmen. 

‘lL am of York, 
taken the name of Nebuchadnezzar, 
statutes. This fellow here is so drunk that 
I beg you cause him to be whipped, and 


Simon Sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ and | have 
according to the 
he mistakes 
me for another ! 
let me go upon my way.”’ 

The Warden regarded Simon 
ment ; nor was he moved in any way by so frantic an 
appeal Firmly believing that a had 
trapped, and that this was but an idle tale to escape 
a whipping, he began to ask himself how he might profit 


with no little amuse- 


juggler been 


by the circumstance. 

‘ You are certainly mad,”” said he ; ‘* but a pleasant 
for all that, I’ll wager! ‘Tell me 
come you? ”’ 

‘T am from Paris, Sir, from the 
have long studied to make myself a worthy 

If | have been ill-used by my enemies there, 
Let me 


now, whence 


rogue 
Rue de la Harpe, 
where I 
‘Thomist. 
that is noreason why Oxford should imitate them. 
seek your protection while I search out my kinsman and the 
three young men, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego.”’ 

The Warden roared with laughter at the sally. 

‘*You are an idle rogue,’’ said he good-humouredly, 
‘and, I doubt not, can tumble like a ball for the tennis! 
As for your tale, you shail tell it where fewer listen. We 
will have a word of the black art, and a flask upon it 
Come, now, will you tumble for me if I take you to 
Magdalen College :’’ 

Simon swore a great oath that he 
ever had been; but the students, delighted at the turn 
affairs had taken, laid violent hands upon him and led 
him up the street. <A very triumphal procession passed 
anon through the gate of Magdalen College, and the 
doors being closed, the mob without roared loudly, ‘* They 
au the juggler, and he dances before 


was no tumbler, nor 


have taken Biamb 
the Warden! ’’ 

Now, Master Ridley, the Warden of Magdalen ¢ ollege, 
have said, a very merry fellow. Given to all 
jest and to music, 


Was, aS W 
good things, to wine and to meats, to 
he had enemies, nevertheless, who would tell you, apart 
of his ventures in black magic, and of long vigils when 
he and his friend, the devil, kept company together. 
Truly, he was famed for no little cunning as an astrologer, 
and it being known that he sought the elixir and other 
masterly secrets of the universe, the Fellows of Magdalen 
viewed him with no little favour, while many a zealous 
monk would willingly have burned him in the market- 
These dangers Master Ridley circumvented by 
made a jest 


place. 
cood living and good laughter, so that he 
even of his traducers, and turned to his own advantage 
the very accusation they brought against him. 

‘In faith,’’ said he, ‘‘if I keep vigil with the foul 
fiend, then be there many little devils of this University to 
share the bottles with us. Charge me with what you will, 
my masters, while the wine-cup passes! Ay, there is 
your elixir, if ye know but how to use it wisely! ”’ 

Such a retort turned hostility to jest; nevertheless, 
Master Ridley ran some risks. 

We say that he ran some risks, and in this are not 
unmindful of Simon of York or of his presence in Magdalen 
College. Master Ridley, believing the wretched Simon 
to be some poor devil of a tumbler whom malchance had 
directed to Oxford’s gate, was of a mind to let him go 
cheaply with a word or two of friendly advice, and a flask 
of wine in his gullet. ‘‘ But first,’” said the Warden to 
himself, ‘‘he shall amuse us in the refectory, and if he 
come from Paris, he shall show us what the French know 
of common magic.’’ With which excellent purpose he 
caused Simon to be conducted to the dining-hall of the 
college, and there, some of the younger fellows being 
summoned to the entertainment, and not a few standing 
curiously at the doors, he called upon Simon for an 
exhibition of his skill. 

‘*You are a bold knave to ride to Oxford’s gate,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and I do not know what clemency keeps you 


Nevertheless, since a sore back 


from the whipping-post. 
to see what kind of 


serves no man, | am of the mind 
wares you bring us, and after that to say what shall be 
done. Come, my friend, let us see you juggle !”’ 
Simon stared at the Warden as though some spirit of 
madness had risen up suddenly before him. 
‘*\What!’’ cried he, ‘‘does a man come to 
Surely this is strange learning ! 


Oxford 
to juggle, then ! [am 
Simon of York 

They cut him short with a cry, ‘‘ Silence, impudent 
Let us see you juggle!’’ and one, putting a staff 


! 
dog : 
7) 


in his hand, said, ‘‘ Here is wand, now give us an antic 
But Simon turned upon this fellow very angrily, and 
striking him on the head with his own staff, sent up such 
a roar of laughter as made the rafters ring. 

‘*So will I juggle for you, caitiff!’’ roared he. 
I, then, fool or jester that you should mock me scath- 
less! Cursed day that brought me to Oxford City at all!”’ 


‘Am 


He threw down his staff, and stood passionately before 
the astonished Warden. A hush fell upon the company, 
while some began to ask themselves if any mistake had 
been made. In the fields without there was now a great 
concourse of students who, not knowing the truth of the 
affair, believed that Biambeau the juggler had really 
been taken by the Warden of Magdalen, and who cried 
loudly for his release 

‘* Give us Biambeau the juggler !’’ ‘* Would ye whip 
an honest man whose offence is laughter!’’ ‘* Ho, ho! 
Black Ridley hath trapped him for the magic sake!"’ 
‘*Come out, Master Ridley, with your friend, the devil!’ 

Chese and similarly impertinent reflections were heard 
even in the refectory, as the sound of some looming 
tempest. Master Ridley the Warden, greatly perturbed 
that such things should be said of him, began to be afraid 
that the very college would be stoned. 

‘* Hark ye, fellow ! *’ cried he to Simon, ‘‘ we have had 
enough of this mischief! Hear yon outery? They charge 
vou with magic, rascal! ’’ 

Now, this was all very boldly said, but Simon, quick- 
witted sometimes as any in Oxford, perceived the Warden’s 
evident alarm; and reflecting for a moment upon the 
means by which it might profit him, leaped suddenly to 
so clever a thought that not only did he escape his 
dilemma, but changed places with Master Ridley ; and 
he who was accused became that instant the accuser. 

‘¢ They charge me with magic, and justly,’”’ said he. 
‘‘Was I not Simon of York, a humble scholar, but 
vesterday; and here at your touch, Sir, I am become 
Biambeau the juggler. Magic, as I live, and none shall 
rob you of the credit of it. Let all hear and know that 
Master Ridley of Magdalen College hath changed Simon 
of York from his former state to this new condition in 
which he finds himself. A merry tale, masters—shall we 
publish it abroad ¢ ”’ 

This was the astute Simon’s proud threat while he 
surveyed them all with a very proper confidence, and they 
in turn regarded him aghast. As for Master Ridley, he 
was greatly troubled at it, and could make no answer. 
That a jest had been played and a grievous blunder com- 
mitted he no longer doubted ; but what of his mention of 
black magic 2 This Simon of York, he said. might vet 
bring him to the stake. 

‘‘What!’’ he cried: 


tellow 


‘you charge us with magic, 


\yv, since Let it be noised 


you charge yourself, Sir. 

let the people know that I am brought 
here to teach you the black art as you wished. You are 
clever, Master Ridley, but all is not said yet. Oh, [’ll 
I will not undo 


abroad, I say 


be Biambeau the juggler, never fear you ! 
you, master. You shall have all credit of it 

He was full of the threat and the mastery it ensured 
him; and as those about him drew back in humble silence, 
he led the Warden to the window and pointed to the 
crowd without. 

‘« They wait for the people’s friend,’’ said he; ‘‘ would 
vou have me go down to them, or is the jest best mended 
It is for you to speak, Master Ridley, for you 


” 


otherwise 
to name the bargain.”’ 

Master Ridley, very greatly distressed, took Simon 
by the arm and implored his pity. 

‘*For God’s sake, young Sir,’’ cried he ‘‘ remember 
what you do!” 

Simon turned upon his heel and looked the Warden 
full in the face. 

‘‘T have need of a friend in Oxford,’’ said he wisely ; 
‘‘let us go to your chamber and discuss it privily. This 
college is rich enough—and, well—I think we may come 
to an agreement.’’ 

The students cast about one thousand stones at Mag- 
dalen College, and being unable to bring out Biambeau 
the juggler, they turned toward St. Martin’s Church for a 
little friendly brawl with the townsmen, of whom two 
were killed by dawn. Simon of York, clad ina Fellow’s 
robe, was smuggled from Magdalen College at sun- 
down, and came in safety to the monastery, which 
expected him. 

‘‘ A fortunate encounter,’’ said he to himself. ‘‘ The 
robe that I lost was a sorry affair, and now this Warden 
has given me three excellent gowns, and a purse full of 
money besides. Let me remember the names of those 
three young men with gratitude. I see that I shall have 
no lack of friends in Oxford City.’’ 

End of “ Simon of York”’ No. 5.) 


* * * 
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ATILE DORRIT S PLAY( IND, ON THE SITE ? THE OLD MARSHALSEA PRISON, OPENED ON ANUARY 25 AS A PUBLIC RECREATION GROUND FOR CHILDREN, 


Drawn spy H. C. Serpixcs Wricurt. 


f 


present when Lord Monkswell opened the plavground, which ts called after the novelists herotue, Little Dorrit. The recreation ground 


rshalsea -rson, where Little Dorrit used to play 
farshr f 


COALING WAR-SHIPS AI SEA: EXPERIMENTS WITH H.M.S. ‘f TRAFALGAR”? A ‘HE COLLIER ‘‘MURIEL.’’ 
Drawn sy F. T. Jane, ovr Speciar Artist At PorrsmoutuH. 
tl mast has been fitted to the collier ** Murtel.”’ carries the Temperley-Miller apparatus and the a%rial railway, along which coal ts passed by the ton ata speed of over thirty miles an hour. 
mast in the stern of the battle-sht recet v4 on board. Already about forty tons wetcht of coal per hour has been thus shipped, and with practice this amount ts sure to be exceeded. The 
battle-ship det t for these experiments, which began on Fanuary 30, ts the “ Trafalgar,” port guardship at Portsmouth. 
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: ULyssers ANTINOUS 
lier). (Mr. Beerbobm Tree). (Mr. Oscar Asche). 


‘HE LAST ACT: THE SLAYING OF ANTINOUS AND THE OTHER SUITORS. 


YG. AMATO. 
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There are American romancers, we understand, who 
will keep their heroes ‘‘ on the fighting go,’’ without bite 
or sup or a wink of sleep, for some one hundred and 
ninety hours on the stretch. Not of this kind is our 
Mr. Seton Merriman. He is more considerate of his 
puppets, -himself, and us. Noone will call hima ‘‘ breath- 
story-teller. Take his latest novel, ‘‘ The Velvet 
Glove,’’ for example. 
fresh from a novel of an earlier religious struggle, 
and was at once conscious of entering upon a calmer, 
frostier cl:me. Yet not a less romantic. The scene of 
‘* The Velvet Glove ’’ is Spain of thirty years ago. Inthe 
absence of any knowledge of our own of the Spain of 1870, 
we accept the author’s description of it as not knowing its 
own mind, the prey of Carlist intrigue, and only kept in hand 
by the strong will of Marshal Prim. Ofthe chief characters, 
Count Ramon de Sarrion and his son Marcos represent 
the anti-revolutionary party and the old nobility ; Evasio 
Mon, the Clericals and Carlists. Mon lives much at 
Saragossa; the Sarrions have a town-house there, but 
are more often to be found at their home in the Moorish 
country—Torre Garda, in the Valley of the Wolf. The 
opening episode in the novel provides the link which 
brings Mon and the Sarrions into contact with one 
another. Don Francisco de Mogente, an old friend of 
Count Sarrion, is an exile in Cuba; his son is a foppish 
religionist, inthe power of the Jesuits ; while his daughter 
Juanita is at a convent-school,—both at Saragossa. 
Mogente returns to that city, and is assassinated before 
he has been many minutesinit. Mon has connived at the 
murder ; Count Ramon has been an eye-witness of it. He 
suspects Mon of seeking to obtain Mogente’s fortune, which 
has been left to Juanita, for the Carlist movement; and 
summons his son, and with his aid, sets about freeing 
Juanita from the web that is being wound round her. 
Juanita at first is too hoydenish to be agreeable; but she 
develops into a capital heroine, though never, to our mind; 
specially Spanish. (Her cousin Peligros, by the way, is dis- 
tinctly Spanish in name only: she is the prim maiden aunt 
of all countries.) The character of the hero, Marcos, with 
that of his father, is by far the best thing in the story; 
which we will not disclose further. It is absorbing, and, 
of course, well done ; but also, to return to our original 
point, not ‘* breathless,’’—almost too deliberate, in fact. 
Possibly the true explanation is that Mr. Merriman does 
not practise glamour. But if he had let himself go 
a little more in the romantic episodes of the story, and 
a little less when recounting the iniquities of 
the Jesuits or the follies of Cousin Peligros, ‘‘ The 
Velvet Glove ’’ would be even better than it is. 


less’ 


The present writer passed to it* 
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ratio to its beauty. Be it far from us to disparage 
the character and attainments of the Persian, but the 
circumstance that we. have ‘been privileged to enjoy 
the confidence of several. Persians who have seen fit 
to extend to us the. paw of intimate friend.hip does 
not blind us to the superior understanding and torce of 
character which distinguish the common or pantiles cat: 
We think in Miss: Repplier’s compassionate sketch of 
cat-history we trace our own view: that centuries of 
persecution have moulded feline character ; that the 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. 


Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Gay and Bird. 


resolute self-containedness of the modern cat is due to 
inherited distrust inspired by generations of martyrdom. 
Miss Repplier displays wide acquaintance with the cat 
of history, a knowledge drawn from so many sources 
that the slenderness of her information concerning the 
high position held by the cat of ancient Wales surprises 
us. This, surely the golden age of th@ecat, deserved 
more of her attention. ? 

In his new romance, ‘‘ The Traitor’s Way,’’ Mr. 
Levett-Yeats carries us to France in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and the Court of Catherine de Medicis. 
It is the year of the conspiracy of Amboise. The boy 
King, Francis II., is dying. The House of Guise is in 
the ascendant; but Catherine is playing off the Huguenots 
against its rising power. Louis, Prince of Condé, the 


hope of the Reformers, lies in Orleans in the hands of 


Condé’s place in the prison at Orleans, and so enables 
him to escape. There is the complication of the traitor 
Vibrac, however. Gaspard de Vibrac is a Huguenot and 
Marcilly’s friend ; and he is consumed with a passion for 
Marcilly’s wife. Step by step he is led down the traitor’s 
way. ‘his interest in the story is most ingeniously inter- 
woven with ‘the ‘historical incidents, whith™culminate-in 
the defeat, for the time at any rate, of Condé’s enemies. 
We are ot certain, however, that Mr. Levett-Yeats has 
done wisely in putting the narrative into the mouth of the 
traitor Vibrac, who tails from beginning to end of it to 
eplist our sympathy; and his. treatment of the jealous 
pasSion is somewhat too modern, it seems to us, to suit 
this romance of the sixteenth century. 


The author of the charming volume, ‘‘ Palaces, Prisons, 
and Resting-Places of Mary Queen of Scots,’’ remarks 
that in signing the death-warrant of her unfortunate 
cousin, Queen Elizabeth made Mary Stuart immortal 
on earth. The immortality, however, is one in which 
both. honour and disgrace have been her lot, and 
probably no human life has ever fermed the subject 
of closer scrutiny and investigation—about no throne 
has a fiercer light ever beaten. Her steps have 
been tracked as by detectives, every word and deed 
of her maturer years weighed and discussed as in a 
criminal trial; on the Mystery of Mary Stuart — her 
guilt or innocence in regard to her husband’s death 
volume upon volume has been written, but the truth, 

like the grave of the Israelitish patriarch, 
‘*no man knoweth unto this day.’’ It is not, 
however, in any critical mood that the story of 
her palaces and prisons has been written, and 
on this account, embellished, too, as it is by 
many beautiful illustrations, it will probably be 
all the more attractive to the general reader. 
Not the least striking reflection produced by 
its perusal is the manner in which outstanding 
events or places in Queen Mary’s life seem 
interwoven with the history of her race. Lin- 
lithgow, her birthplace, was also the scene 
of her half-brother Moray’s assassination ; her childhood 
was spent on Inchmahome, the last resting-place of Walter 
Stewart, Earl of Menteith. At St. Germains, one of her 
residences as Dauphiness of France, her descendant 
James II. lies buried; her prison in Loch Leven had, 
earlier, been the prison of her ancestor King Robert II. 
and his sons ; and at Fotheringay her life ended, where 
her first authentic ancestor, Walter, High Stewart of 
Scotland, makes almost his first appearance in history. 


It is in a severely historical and critical spirit that 
Mr. Andrew Lang enters upon his learned inquiry into 
‘* The Mystery of Mary Stuart,’’ and if he unfortunately 
postulates a much more intimate acquaintance with 
the central question in the mystery —the famous 
‘*Casket Letters ’’—than the general reader possesses, 
he at least takes us behind and before the scenes, and 
shows us, by the help of lately discovered documents, 
how the enemies of the unfortunate Queen got up 
their case against her. It is impossible here to do more 
than glance at the problem. On the one hand, her 
detractors require us to believe that, in order to 
gratify a guilty passion, a woman, young (she was 
only twenty-five) and a Queen, deliberately plotted 





Until the official biography enriched with Queen 
Victoria’s correspondence with the leading states- 
men of her reign is published, the biography 
written by the Marquis of Lorne some years ago, 
and brought most carefully and intelligently up 
to date by the same writer (now Duke of Argyll), 
will remain the most interesting and authoritative 
account of the late Sovereign. Scattered through 
the book, in spite of the fact that the Duke of 
Argyll has evidently been at some pains to avoid 
the personal note, are many intimate passages, 
which give the work a true value, perhaps the 
most noteworthy being those few lines of the 
admirable preface, in which Queen Victoria’s son- 
in-law describes how ‘‘ that quiet examination by 
the open blue eyes of the Quéen before she lets 
speech relieve the tension gave her an insight 
into the mind of anyone standing before her, 
which same habit, although formidable enough to 
a stranger, was part of the quiet method which 
distinguished her in look, judgment, and action.’’ 
The writer was also fortunate enough to obtain 
from various people some matter hitherto unpub- 
lished concerning the Queen’s childhood, notably 
some delightful notes taken by the Rev. G. 
Davies between 1823 and 1825, wherein are 
recorded several quaint anecdotes of the royal 
child of whom the world then knew so little. 
Again, excessively interesting is the admirable 
account written by the late Duchess of Cleveland, 
and published in this book for the first time, of 

-n Victoria’s marriage. The chapter which 

s with the death of the Prince Consort adds 

» to Sir Theodore Martin’s pages concerning 

> same tragic event. All the rest of the book 
is really a summary of events connected with 
Queen Victoria's private and public life, and 
though vividly written, does not greatly extend 
our information. In this volume, however, the 
Duke of Argyll proves conclusively how well he 
is fitted to undertake the more important and 














and urged on the murder of her husband, the 
father of her six-months-old son and heir. On 
the other hand, her defenders maintain that the 
accusation originated in a plot by her nobles 

all more or less involved in the murder of her 
wretched husband as well as in that of his 
unfortunate victim Rizzio, all more or less guilty 
of treason and conspiracy against her own crown 
and life—and that the incriminating letters pro- 
duced by them to bolster up their case were 
deliberate forgeries, manufactured to aid in pre- 
venting the restoration of their Queen to freedom 
and her throne—an event from which many of 
them had nothing to expect but ruin and death. 
Mr. Lang, by no means a partisan of the 
hapless Queen, conclusively proves that among 
the enemies who wove the web for her destruc- 
tion were skilful and practised forgers, and some 
of the subtlest brains in Europe—notably, Maitland 
of Lethington. Impossibilities as to dates and 
other factors in the letters are amply proved, 
and the author confesses that they cannot be 
reconciled except by ingenious theories which 
conflict at almost every turn with the allegations 
of the actual prosecutors and witnesses at the trial 
itself. It is equally impossible here to attempt 
to summarise, much less discuss, the various 
counter-arguments, but it may, at least, be said 
that the unfortunate Mary was denied the right, 
granted tothe meanest criminal, of being present at 
her own trial, or any access to the incriminating 
letters, or even copies of them. From some points 
of view, the most interesting feature of the book 
consists in the powerful pen-portraits of the prin- 
cipal actors in the tragedy—the licentious, brutal 
Morton, with the ancient Douglas and Stuart 
blood-feud ever boiling in his veins; the ungrate- 
ful, scheming Lethington and Buchanan, indebted, 
both of them, in time of direst peril, for life itself 
to the woman against whose life and fair fame 
they, later, employed their best energies and great 
abilities; the cautious Moray, with any little 








official biography of our late beloved Sovereign. 


Miss Repplier did herself an injustice when she 
entitled her book ‘‘ The Fireside Sphinx.’’ Feline 
character is dou'tless inscrutable to most people, 
but no writer with whom we are acquainted exhibits more 
sympathetic insight into, more discriminating apprecia- 
tion of, cat-nature than does this lady, whose restrained 
humour makes her pages soreadable. She knows that the 
self-respecting reserve which approaches hauteur in the 
well-bred cat masks individuality always strong, and 
qualities that richly repay study and encouragement. 
It is unfortunate that man should generally lavish 
affection upoa the breed whose intelligence is in inverse 


PRINCESS VICTORIA AND ‘THE CHILD MUSICIAN. 


From the drawing by Alec Ball, by permission of the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 


reproduced from “V.R.1., Her Life and Emptre”’ | Harpers). 

the Guisards; his death is determined upon; and the 
Princess of Condé is in the keep of ChAtillon, refusing to 
go further, and almost resolved to return to Orleans 
and share the fate of her husband. There the story 
opens. Now, among the Bourbon party was Jean, 
Comte de Marcilly; in figure, eyes, voice, gestures 
even, the very Shadow of Condé. As such he was 
generally known indeed, so conspicuous was the likeness. 
Every novel-reader will guess at once that Marcilly takes 


brotherly love ever finely tempered by his own 
self-interest ; the bold, unscrupulous, but withal 
accomplished villain, Bothwell; and the con- 
temptible Darnley, inheriting with the physical 
beauties of his Stuart, Douglas, and Tudor 
ancestors all their worst vices without one of their redeem- 
ing virtues. Equally well drawn is the picture of the 
times, and the struggle between two religions, in which 
unscrupulous nobles appropriate Church lands and band 
themselves together to defy any attempt by the Crown to 
prevent the spoliation. In the same spirit they stand 
tamely by and hear their Queen openly insulted by men 
with the name of God for ever on their lips, and malice, 
cruelty, and treason for ever in their hearts. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Following upon the announcement of Sir E. Cassel’s gift 
for the erection and endowment of a sanatorium for the 
treatment of consumption, come details of a scheme, 
formulated by the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, for the endowment of a movement for the 
definite scientific study of cancer. The object of this 
study, of course, is the discovery of the cause or causes 
of the disease, and naturally, also, of definite means 
of prevention and cure, if such knowledge be attainable 
at all. The public are interested quite as deeply in the 
cure of cancer as in the cure of consumption. Indeed, 
the case of cancer in a more crying one now, in respect 
of the fatal nature of the ailment, and of the darkness 
which veils its causation. 


My readers must not imagine that scientific research 
has failed to make cancer a definite object of study. On 
the contrary, many observers have been attacking the 
problems the ailment presents for solution. But the 
results, owing to the difficulties of investigation, have 
been of definite or decided kind. The 
continued, and in a systematic and 
thorough fashion. It is this systematising of research 
which the new scheme aims at as a_ prominent 
feature of its constitution. At the Middlesex Hospital, 
| believe, there is a special department given over to 
cancer research; but the work demands the undivided 
attention of specialists in bacteriological work, and such 
attention implies release from all other duties, and an 
endowment which shall secure to them an income pro- 
portionate to their professional position. The cost of 
such a scheme as that now proposed is estimated at 
; It is to be hoped earnestly that what Sir 
has done to assist the cure of tuberculosis 
some other beneficent millionaire will do for cancer- 
inquiry. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, for example, might do 
as much, if not more good to his race, by endowing a 
Cancer Research Institute as by founding Free Libraries. 
Mv own hope and belief is that the money will be forth- 
coming. If so, it will be a gift, not to our own nation, but 
to all civilised peoples liable to suffer f-om a fell disease. 


not as vet 
search must be 


4.100.000. 
A 


E. Cassel 


know about cancer-causation need not take 
lor the telling, in a general way. Cancer, as a 
malignant disease, is marked by a definite tendency on 
the part of the microscopic cells of which our tissues are 
composed to proliferate, to increase, and to grow in an 
abnormal and unnatural fashion. In place of merely 
reproducing their kind, they produce monstrosities of 
cells which invade the tissues, destroy them, and spread 
the disease to other parts. <A fatty growth is a harmless 
and benign thing, which shows no disposition to spread 
or to destroy tissues wholesale, hence it stands at the 
opposite extreme to cancer in this respect. The problem 
of cancer is the determination of the exact cause to which 
cells owe their tendency to abnormal and destructive 
yrowth. Herein we see the advantages and value of 
modern research. The microscope and the study of 
germ-life together make us hopeful of a discovery which 
shall one day take the form of the announcement that the 
verm of cancer has been found. From what we know 
of the cause of other diseases-some of them allied to 
cancer—the germ-origin of cancer is a very natural con- 
ception. Research has even gone the length of showing 
forth certain microbes, or at least minute organisms, as 
associated with certain forms of cancer, but as yet there 
is no assurance possible that science has tracked the 


lair. 


What we 


microbe to its 


[his idea of the microbic origin of cancer is 
strengthened by the fact that our knowledge points to 
certain external conditions as likely to favour the pre- 

of the ailment. Thus, low-lying clay districts, 

rivers which overflow their banks, are regarded 
y typical of cancerous areas. The geographical 
distribution of the disease reveals allied facts which 
ire all to be regarded, however, in the light of mere 
conditions. They are not in themselves causes. In 
cancer we have to consider two things: the conditions 
external and personal—and what these conditions act 
upon in the body to set up cancer within its limits. <A 
blow may be the exciting cause of cancer, for example, 
but all blows do not give origin to the disease; there- 
fore it is that, in addition to the blow or injury as an 
external cause, we have to lay our account for a hidden 
something in the body or tissues which the blow stimu- 
lated into action and so gave origin to the cancerous 
srowth. It is precisely that hidden something which, when 
discovered, will prove to be the cause of the disease. 


as fairly 


In face of this plain statement of the case, one can 
ifford to treat with scientific contempt the various wild 
speculations regarding the cause of cancer in which even 
the medical profession (to say nothing of the lay mind) is 
apt to indulge. We are gravely told that excess of salt 

~a cause of cancer, because in one or two districts of 
Yorkshire, where salted meats are said to be unduly con- 
sumed, there are many cases of the ailment. An utterly 
unsupported view as it stands, for in order to prove his case, 
the theorist would require toshow cancer-increase over other 
places in every district where salted foods are consumed. 
Another wiseacre alleges that excess of meat is a cause ; 
and another that pork is the defaulting food. But Jews 
are not free from cancer, and they do not consume pig’s 
Hesh ; and so again the unverified theory tumbles to the 
ground. Another view, again, asserts that excessive con- 
sumption of mineral waters is the cause of cancer-increase, 
while tomatoes have been credited with its causation. 
One might as well urge that to cheese, used as a food, is 
due the origin of the ailment. The public should dis- 
criminate between the wild, bare, unverified supposition 
and the theory which is founded on ascertained facts. 
Only by long and patient investigation can the facts 
about cancer be elicited, and it is to start this serious 
research that the appeal to the rich to endow it is now 
made. I trust the appeal will meet with a speedy 
response. * 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Edrtor. 


C J Hiceinson ann A W Ciark.- Thanks for problems, which shall be 


examined. 


\ Bruptey (Harlesden),—1. R to K R sq, B to B 3rd; 2. Q to Q Kt sq, 
and Q mates at K Kt sq next move. 


Amended position to hand with thanks 
1. P to Kt 6th (ch), K moves ; 


\ G Srupss 


N M Gissins (Brighton). 
and R mates next move. 


2.Q to Q B and, 


M SuHaiwa Att Kuan (Rampur).—We must definitely decline No. 24 by 
S Abid Hosan, on account of its crowded position and want of point. 


Correct So.vution oF Prositem No, 3008 received from J Safier (Cape 
Town); of No. 3013 from Marco Salem (Bologna), Oswald E Dorey 
(Jersey), F B (Worthing), C E Perugini, Dr. R Smith (Warrington), 
R_ Lovell Cranch (Monmouth), B O Clark (Wolverhampton), Captain 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), J] A S Hanbury (Birmingham), Thomas 
Challis (Bristol), and W Isaac (Sheerness-on-Sea). 


Correct Soitvurions oF Prosiem No. 3014 received from T Colledge 
Halliburton (Jedburgh), W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), T G_ Booth 
Wellington), F J S (Hampstead), I Roberts, W Lillico (Edinburgh), 
Rev. A Mays (Bedford), F Dalby, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), R Lovell 
Cranch, Sorrento, Reginald Gordon, Edith Corser (Reigate), Alpha, 

W Isaac (Sheerness-on-Sea), Worters (Canterbury), Martin F, Frank 

R Dickson (Liverpool), Hereward, ] D Tucker (Ilkley), Shadforth, WD 

Easton (Sunderland), Joseph Willcock (Shrewsbury), C E Perugini, J W 

Campsie), G Stillingfleet Johnson Cobham), F W Moore (Brighton . 

Charles Burnett, S Allen (Denton), H S Brandreth (San Remo), and 

F H Fenton (St. Leonards). 


SOLUTION OF Prosi_rm No. 3013.—By C. Emerson Carter. 
WHITE. 

1. Kt to K 6th 

2. Bto R 4th 

3. R to K &th, mate. 
If Black play 1. K to K sth; 


BLACK 


K takes Kt 
K or P moves 


PROBLEM No. 3016. 
BLACK. 





HY, 


7. “a 


NSS WY 


\ 


Yl 


Vdd 





QO 











WHITE. 


? 


White to play, and mate in three move 


CHESS IN THE CIiTy. 


Game played in the City of London Chess Club Championship Tourney 
between Messrs. R. Loman and W. Warp 
Sirilian Defence 

WHITE (Mr. L. BLACK (Mr. W. 
1. Pto K 4th P to QO B 4th 
2.KttoK B3rd PtoK 3rd 
3. Pto Q 4th P takes P 

Kt takes P 
. Kt to Q B 5rd 

o.K Ktto Kt sth Bto Kt = 

7. Bto K B 4th 

This is a feature of this interest 27. K to QO sq 
test. It leads to a_ variatior hict > 28. Kto B sq 
apparently not worthy of 


BLACK (Mr. W. 

K to Q sq 

Kt to Kt sq 

K to B sq 

P takes P 

Q to QO B 4th 

R to K sq 

QO to B 6th (ch 

Q to B 6th (ch 

Q to B 2nd 

t of the difficult 
which White 


WHITE (Mr. I 
20. R to Kt 7thich) 


1 
} 


© R 3rd, B take 
. Kt takes P 
x. Ktto B7th ch: K to B sq 
. Kt takes R 
. P takes Kt 
it. Bto Q and 
12. Q takes I 
13. Bto B 3rd 
Th ds only fe 
better at h 
far away from any pr Q takes 
P to B 5th 
Q to R 8th (ch 
Q to Q sth (ch 


P to B 3rd 

sto Kt and 

P to Kegth 40. K to Q end 
P takes P 11. Kto Bsq P to B 6th 

Ik takes Kt 42. K to Kt sq Q to Kt 3rd (ch 
K to K and A very neat ie Mate is forced 
Qto K Bsq xt move 


14. Pto Kt 4th 

13. Pto Kt 5th 

16. P takes P 

17. Qto Bsq 

1. Oto R 6th ch 
.R to Kt sq 


PLYMOUTH 
on Chess Congress between Messr 
and C. Kurecnin 
Gambtt Declined. 
wHITE (Mr. T. Beack (Mr. K. waite (Mr. ‘I 
1. Pto Q 4th P to Q 4th 16. Pto B 4th 
2. PtoQ B 4th P to K 3 1 to B 3rd 
. Kt to Q B 3rd < 
1}. Bto Kt sth 
5. Bto R 4th 
&. Pto K 3rd 
Kt to B jr B}e 
jo Meh tet 00 158. Kt to R sth 
It is probable that P to K B 4th first woul 10. B takes Kt 
sudeap can Gan o0tk *| 20. R to Kt 5rd 
Black should have 
f° Now White bring 
Ki takes Kt ha ay 
21. Kt takes P 
zz. R takes R ‘ch 
23. Q to Kt jth (ch 
2}. Ktto Ktoth ch 
25. Kt takes R ich 
20. R to K B sy 
27. P to B sth 
28. O to Kt 6th ich 
29. P to B 6th 
| 30. P takes P 
I31. Pto B 7th 


CHESS IN 


the Dev 


Onven 


ea underihe t 
yed to B 4rd before any « 
enable the Rook to go t« 
k of some importance 
P to B 4th 
R to B sq 
B P takes B 
R to Q Band 
layed B takes Kt first 


We prefer & P 

» Bto Q Kt sth 
exchange here Ir 

SB. Kt takes 

>to Q PtoQ kt jrd 

». Castles Castles 
‘ B to Kt 2nd 
K P takes P 
Kt to K sth 
Kt to Kt 4th 
B to QO 3rd 


K to K 2nd 
QO takes Kt 
Bf to B sq 
B to O and 
K to R sq 
P takes P 


Kt to Kt 3rd 


is promised in Mar 
most sumptuously desi 
Only 400 copies wil 


to come, 


Mrs. W. J Baird's collection of problem 
contains 700 compositions, and is probably the 
volume of the kind that has ever been published. 


for sale, and they will doubtless command a very high price in year 





A VELD FIRE. 

BY AN IMPERIAL YEOMAN, | 

We had seen veld fires before, been annoyed and 
inconvenienced by them, but in no manner impressed. 
But this veld fire was different from the rest, and 
those who witnessed it and fought it would be dullards 
indeed if it had not taken hold of their imaginations, and 
left a picture which the years are powerless to efface. 
We were prisoners, and that day marked a_ period in 
our weary weeks of captivity. We had halted about 
midday, some 7oo in all; a Boer orderly gallops in 
with an order for our commandant; we are to be 
separated. The non-commissioned officers and men to 
vo to Reitz; the officers and their servants to make 
for Bethlehem. We of the latter party stand a forlorn 
little group, watching the others wind their way over the 
hills and finally disappear. Then as, shaking off reflec- 
tion, we turn, soldierlike, with thoughts bent upon the 
midday meal, we become aware that a carelessly dropped 
match has set the veld off, and that a fire, already of 
unquenchable dimensions, is raging around our little 
camp. That was how it began. 

With blankets and sacks our guards tried hard to 
beat it out, but without avail. We, drinking our tea and 
eating our mutton, watched them languidly. What 
was the farmer’s loss to us? Let it blaze, and him 
too! Niggers and Boers worked their utmost, but there 
were but a handful of them all told, and a hundred 
men working together could hardly have mastered these 
wind-fanned flames, which, creeping up the kopje, licked 
the rocks in their progress, turned aside, but ever went on 
steadily doing their work of destruction. 

As the day waned, and the sun, dropping behind the 
hills, left the slopes to the east of us bathed in yellow- 
tinted shadow, the spectacle of the fire circling around 
the kopjes with unabated fleetness became impressive. 
Darker and darker it grew, brighter and fiercer waxed 
the flames, leaving the blackened ground and seizing 
the fresh grass with eager rapacity. But with the 
dark came also the bitter cold of the night; we were 
fain to turn our eyes from the unchained element and to 
gather round our own camp-fires, where. tamed and sub 
servient, it was engaged in ministering to our wants. 

So, for an hour we sat close around the blaze, enjoying 
the unwonted luxury of a really decent meal. Eating 
finished, we still sat on, lazily content, anticipating a 
pleasant half-hour’s smoke and chat before turning in 
for the night. Then someone made a discovery. The 
wind had changed! The outer ring of that huge circle of 
galloping flame was coming our way— missing the ground 
it had already laid bare, but widening out to the south 
and threatening to encircle or outflank us. Even as 
we watched, astonished, for a brief half-minute, it cam 
appreciably nearer. In ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour it would be on us, and enguif our little encampment. 

Time would not serve to retire—to shift the wayons 
was out of the question. We must fight. And there 
comes a time when only one weapon serves to fight such 
a fire. Fire must be fought with fire. Out we all 
tumbled—British prisoner, Boer guard—united against 
this common foe. Blankets, sacks, overcoats called into 
requisition—anything that will serve to beat out flames. 
What’ To beat out this raging sea! No, that were a 
fool’s task to attempt. No, to divert its progress, to 
turn it out of its course by an entrenchment of bare earth 
on the side on which we were to be assailed. That was 
our only hope - could we set fire to and burn out a lane 
several hundred yards in length and half a dozen wide 
before the flames were on us 7 A race against time. All 
worked with a will; though the night was bitterly cold, 
sweat was pouring down our faces as, standing to wind- 
ward of the grass we had fired, we beat it out as soon as 
the lane was wide enough. Captives and guards worked 
side by side, slackening for an instant to cast an anxious 
eye upon the advancing foe, and to draw a breath, then 
bending to the work with redoubled energy. 

And we won that race bya short head. The lane had 
barely been burnt out beyond the limits of our encamp- 
ment when the fire was upon us. With strange feelings 
of exultation, we stepped back to survey the result. With 
exultation not unmingled with anxiety. Would the barrier 
serve 7 The flames came on, charged impetuously at the 
lane, found there was nought to feed on, then hurried 
tempestuously to find a way round. The heat was intense, 
our faces showed up tired and grimy in the glare, but our 
camp was safe. The flames roared on all around us, 
wave after wave like breakers on the shore came up to 
our breakwater only to recoil and to pass on their way 
left and right. We with our little camp stood on a grassy 
oasis, some quarter of a mile square, amid this wilder- 
ness of angry flame-tongues. The yrandeur of the scene 
almost passes imagination. We stood and watched it, 
when all danger was past, in hushed and awed wonder- 
ment. All around, as far as eye could reach, was flam: 
flame in all its marvellous gradations of colour, from 
tenderest gold and most delicate opal to gorgeous crimson 
and sullen violet-tinted black. Shade upon shade, effect 
upon effect—for a while earth and sky all blotted out in 
the glare, fire against innumerable backgrounds of fire 
awe-inspiring, fearful, but infinitely majestic. Then as 
the flames close by, having spent their fury, passed on into 
the middle distance, and the smoke and glare died away 
a bit, the hills once again came out in all their com- 
placent beauty, and we descried the flames, now softened 
and harmless-looking, in the distance, racing to embrace 
their fresh brides. The wind had abated somewhat, 
and they rolled over the sloping ground and lapped round 
the bases of the small rocky kopjes like the little waves 
of a ‘summer Still they went on, tireless and 
irresistible, surmounting the lofty crests and joyfully 
flickering upwards as point after point was gained. 

Long did we lie awake between our blankets that 
night, pipe in mouth, watching dreamily light after light 
spring into being on distant summits miles away. And 
at last, to add a final touch to the weird beauty of a 
scene which no painter could hope to reproduce, the 
moon, stately and radiant, arose to her place in the 
heavens. And with that picture before us, we closed our 
eves in slumber. 


S@a. 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


Though Miss Florence Nightingale has nearly completed 
her eighty-second year, and has been in very bad health 
for long past, she does not cease to care for her fellows. 
She has just issued an appeal for funds for the Home for 
Invalid Gentlewomen, Harley Street, which was one of the 
earliest objects of her care. I[t was founded by a few ladies 
of position for the benefit of governesses m particular, 
for it was known that many of those poor ladies were 
thrown into great straits in the hour of sickness. 


into difficulties 
when Miss Nightingale, a 
vear or two before the 
Crimean War, having just - 
completed her training as a 
nurse at the Moravian 
Institution, at Kaiserwerth- 
on-Rhine, was begged to 
give her aid to reorganise 
and practically found the 
Home on a proper basis. 
She did so effectually. The 
result was another proof of 
the reward of faithful service 
promised in the parable. 
She was made ruler 
over much ’”’ in the Crimea 
because the great ladies in- 
terested in the Harley Street 
Home had there had her 
ability inorganising proved 
to them on a lesser scale. 
Mrs. Stuart Wortley, one of 
the patronesses, Was a great 
friend of the then Secretary 
of State for War, the Hon. 
Sidnev Herbert, and it was 
through this that Miss 
Nightingale was made 
known to the Government 
as the one person suited to 
take charge of the nursing 
of the wounded. 


had fallen 


It is for that same Hom» 
for Gentlewomen that she 
now appeals so touchingly. 
‘] ask and pray my friends 
who still remember me 
not to let this truly sacred 
work languish and_ die 
for want of a little more 
money,’ writes. the 
founder of modern nursing, 
the woman to whom our 
Army and every sick person 
blessed by a good trained 
nurse 
oO Ww e 
mu h. 


Cliff 


y well 
known in 
the North 
for her 
public spirit and enlightened philanthropy, said the 
other day, in publicly presenting badges to the ambu- 
lance men returned from the front, that she could 
not understand why the services of Miss Nightingale 
to the Army had not been recognised by the State, 
‘when so many very ordinary men had received decor- 
ations,’ and suggested that Miss Nightingale should 
be entitled *‘ the Right Honourable ’’ in connection with 
the Coronation. But Miss Nightingale would herseif 
doubtless be indifferent to public honour, and would prefer 
her appeal being responded to generously. Honours are 
‘*to encourage the others.’ As Tennysoa says of Virtue, 
all the worker asks is,‘‘ Give her the wages of going on 
and still to be ’’; but the devoted public servant none the 
less should be rewarded to incite others to emulation. 


HOME COSTUME IN CLOTH, 


Looking round the church at the recent smart 
weddings, the eye was everywhere arrested by velvet ; fur 
wraps were slipped off, for the buildings are, of course, 
warm ; and green and grey and maroon and blue and 
black velvet seemed to dress half the fashionable women 
present. Lady Savile at her daughter’s wedding wore 
pale grey panne velvet, with bands of gold-embroidered 
trimming, and a lace drapery on the bodice, fichu-fashion, 
crowned with a toque of filmy grey chiffon and sprays of 
white heather. Lady Tweedmouth wore royal-blue velvet 
with sable trimming ; Lady Granby had a velvet of a lovely 
deep fawn shade ; Lady Feo Sturt wore black velvet with 
pale blue at the collar. Next in popularity, perhaps, was 
a very different fabric—namely, crépe-de-Chine. Lady 
Helen Stewart's beautiful trousseau included day-gowns 
in materials that may be considered as predicted for 
coming use, for even at Cairo they will not be possible at 
the moment. A feature is the use of net for the skirts of 
the smart afternoon toilettes, both white and black. This 
will to some extent oust in the spring the lace that has 
had such long popularity. One of the new Lady Stavor- 
dale’s dresses is in white fish-net—z.e., net of a somewhat 
open kind, placed over white glacé silk, and handsomely 
embroidered with tints of palest tone, to be worn with 
a pretty coat of chené silk, fastened at the bust with a bow 

of black velvet, and having lines of narrow velvet drawn 
over the front of the skirt ; vest and under-sleeves are of 
lace, and elbow-cuffs and revers faced with white silk. A 
picture-hat of black chiffon and ostrich plumes is to 
accompany the toilette. A net dress in black, decorated 
with innumerable tiny tuckings, the groups of which in 
downways lines are divided by lines of black velvet and 





Unfor- 
tunatelv, the Home at first was not well managed, and it 














































IRIMMED LACE 
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lace appliqué, has a yoke of fine Alengon lace to the top 
of the vest, under a bolero bodice. Her more service- 
able day- gowns are mostly in Irish tweed. Irish 
crochet, the much-fayoured adornment for such dresses 
in Paris, is largely used as trimming for revers, yokes, 
and vests; and so ate the costly forms of Irish lace, the 
Youghal rose-point and the softly folding and draping 
Limerick. <A specially striking dress is an illustration of 
how smart blue serge can be made. It has a coat trimmed 
with narrow bands of white suéde, which are bound at 
each edge with black and gold mohair braid, and further 
smartened with tiny gold nail-heads set on the suéde at 
intervals. On the skirt, the black and gold braid is 


AND GLACE BANDS. 


strapped; and Irish lace forms vest and collar. <A 
simple gown is in myrtle-green tweed, trimmed with 
many lines of wavy black braid, and opening slightly 
down the front to show a line of pale-blue cloth, which 
latter forms a narrow vest to the braided green coat. 


Hats are extremely pretty just now in their flat and 
wide shapes, which will certainly be continued on into 
the spring. There are already very dainty trimmings. 
The feature of this season’s hats has been the continuous 
employment of summer flowers amidst velvet ‘and fur. 
Heretofore, this was regarded as incongruous. It was 
felt to be a rather painful reminder of joys past and gone, 








A CENTREPIECE FOR THE QTH MADRAS INFANTRY. 


Ihe sterling silver centrepiece modelled for the 9th Madras Infantry 

forms a massive replica of the regimental badge, and has the figures of a 

native officer and havildar, both in fighting kit, at either extremity. It is 

ntended for addition to the regimental plate, and was modelled by the 

Royal Silversmiths, Mappin and Webb, Ltd., of Oxford Street, London, W., 
and Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 












































INDOOR DRESS IN CASHMERE, STRAPPED GLACE AND LACE. 0 f 





and a satire on existing facts ; and then, in a practical 
spirit, it was also considered that pale tints dirty quickly, 
and so were not in place in grimy winter—in towns at 
least. Well, this season all such notions have been voted 
old-fashioned. Roses in particular have. wreathed 
round many heads with gay pink or deep crimson tints. 
White lace and fur are mixed on the hats with as much 
freedom as on the trimming of gowns. Quite a typical 
chapeau for this year of grace 1902 is one with a flat 
fur crown—say, ermine or chinchilla—a turn-down brim 
wholly covered with white lace, and a wreath of pink roses 
between fur and lace. It is very pretty indeed on a 
youthful wearer whose face harmonises with the roses. 
‘ Again, one of those strange 
spurts of fashion’s favour 
that it is impossible to account 
for has been suddenly ex- 
perienced by the edelweiss 
as a_ hat - trimming. It 
is used far larger than 
the natural flower, but the 
blossom itself has a sort of 
grey woolly look, and this 
is exactly imitated on a 
gigantic scale. 


Another fancy much popu- 
larly approved is to thread 
ribbon through interstices cut 
in the shape, the ribbon in a 
different colour from that of 
the hat; and this will be 
car ied into the spring hats, 
the new flat straws being very 
suitable for such treatment. 
Through these cut spaces silk 
scarves will be drawn, in a 
soft variety. Quills are pro- 
duced artificially made up 
in pheasant’s feathers, and 
cock’s plumage has not worn 
out its popularity, though on 
the best hats ostrich plumes 
are perceived in the greatest 
numbers. ‘The brims of hats 
are turned down or up, or 
crimped or twisted to suit the 
face; no one need be 
in an unbecoming headgear, 
providing she has had the 
natural gift bestowed upon 
her of knowing what really 
is becoming to her own style 


seen 


of beauty. Entirely floral 
hats are quite the latest, 
and sweetly pretty. No 


foundation or trimming is 
seen other than the blossoms, 
prettily arranged flat and 
low on 
the wide 
shape. 





Riviera 
gowns 
a 
always 
to some 
eztent 
harbin- 
- © fF & 

the 
coming 
designs, but it is impossible to be far in advance in 


so fickle and uncertain a matter as the fashion that 
will be adopted. The dicta of the leading Paris 
couturi¢res has much influence, but they themselves 


will admit that they are often mistaken as to the par- 
ticular designs or styles that will meet popular favour. 
At any rate, it is clear that white will be very much 
worn in the spring. A three-quarter-length coat in white 
cloth, trimmed with long rows of white braid edged 
with gold braid, and finished off by a series of rows 
of tiny gold buttons set in rows of fives, a little sloping 
across the front of the coat, has been taken by one of 
our smartest Duchesses for her ‘‘ flying South.’’ <A 
cream serge dress, made up as a_ Russian _ blouse, 
edged with real parti-coloured cross-stitch embroidery 
of the country from which the loose garment fastening 
at the left side is verily borrowed (only there it is the 
peasant who wears it), was to go with the coat in question. 
Delicate colours will be worn, but that almost ‘‘ goes with- 
out saying ’’ on the shores of the Mediterranean. Grey 
is being much favoured by the English visitors, and voile 
is a material much liked made up in this graceful colour- 
ing, with which a little yellow or pink combines best. 
Deep single flounces are placed on the newest dresses, 
and plain skirts, not greatly trained, are often laid in 
pleats all round sides and back, the front left flat. Lace 
has by no means lost its favour. An electric-blue voile 
inlet with iines of black lace finished with a black satin 
belt and a white chiffon pleated front was pretty, though 
not very remarkable. The Louis coats with their deep and 
rather full basques are much liked, and even quite thick 
materials so made up are finished off by narrow vests, 
cuffs, and outside pockets of embroidered silks, or dainty 
brocades, or pannes, or fancy taffetas. A lace cravat is 
also added to the vest, and a feminine touch is given at 
once by these details. The semi-long basqued coats are 
likely to be worn in considerable numbers, as a change 
from the short basques or boleros. 


Very graceful indoor dresses of light cloth are 
depicted by our Artist. The first is trimmed with 
strappings of glacé passing over bands of lace. The 


white satin collar and vest are daintily embroidered 
in silver. The other is a home toilette in _ soft 
cashmere or voile, trimmed with bands of coloured 
lace in a harmonising shade, and strapped with glacé 
of the same tone. Vest and undersleeves are cream 
chiffon, FILOMENA. 
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LOCATION FOR BOER PRISONERS: 
that Boer prisoners might be sent 
contingent of prisoners, numbering 1050. Sz 
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GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


LTD. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS FROM 25S TO SO PER CENT. 
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and Special 
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Goldsmiths Company, 
liz, Regent Street, W. 


coLosmirus 
12 REGENT STW 
gs-'B_ DECENT STW 











Solid Silver, beautifully Fiuted 
Scent Bottle, in Morocco Case, 


complete, 12s. 6d. 







wr affixing to 
Lever Watch 


nts Frame, f 


Silver Pencil, £5. 


front 


ana 


= 
New Automatic Silver- 


Mounted Glass Preserve Jar, 


WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


en 
2° LP FS or Po e7 


Solid Silver Cigarette and 
Match Box Combination, 


15s. 


15s. 


PRESENTS LIST 
POST FREE. 





a 
Solid Silver 
Octagonal Flower 
Vase, with Hand- 

pierced Border, 


£110s. £2 12s. 6d. 





Oxford Pattern. 


Solid Silver Flower Bowl. 


Complete, £12. 


COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 

GOLDSMITHS 
Inexpensive N 
Plate, suitable 
plimentary Presents, is the choicest in the 
World, and is displayed in the largest and 
most conveniently arranged Show Rooms in 
Europe, comprising 12 and 110, Regent St., 
Warwick St., 
| house St., W., 


rHE 


Stock of 


18 and 40, 


Inspection Ix 


No ImMPportUnity 10 


THe 
OxFoRD 
PATTERN. 


Solid Silver Tazza. 






Registered No. 349,9 
Diameter 10_ inches 


Diameter 8 inches, £7 10s. 


for Wedding 


and 48, 


ITED. 


—— 
Diameter 9} inches. 
£6 


Smaller Size, 


GO. 


COMPANY'S 
Novelties in Silver 
and Com- 


Glass- 


PURCHASE. 






all communicating. 





Reop. 


+ 349,096. 


£8 10s. 









Glass Scent Bottle, £1. 
Diameter 4 inches. 


Solid Silver Antique Inkstand, with Gadroon Mounts and 


two Covered Bottles, 


NOVELTY Lsey 
POST FREE. 


Solid Silver Flower 
Vase, extra heavy, 


£1 18s. 6d. 





New Floral Design. 


( 


15s. One Bottle, £6 10s, 





Solid Silver-Mounted Plain Glass Claret 
Jug, with Silver Handle, &c., £5 15s. 


“OUNTRY 
have through this means 
advantage 
direct from an immense LONDON 
STOCK containing 
Latest Novelties, which are not 
obtainable in provincial towns. 





Solid Silver Double Cabinet Frame, 
Richly Chased and Pierced, £2, 


Goods Forwarded 
on Approval, 
Carriage Paid. 
CUSTOMERS 


the 


of being supplied 


all the 


Goldsmiths Company, 


iz, Regent Street, W. 


ady’s Elegantly Chased 
Solid Silver Card Case, in 
best Morocco Case, £1 188, 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, tro. 112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


2g Gerrard 


Telephone—j 





The 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. 


B, SAVORY 


SONS), late ot Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company.) 


Telegrams : 


‘* Argennon, London,”’ 








THE 





Spring Season 


RENOVATIONS. 


In view of the immediate prospect 
of an unprecedented demand for the 


Renovation of Town Houses 


preparatory to the Coronation of 


His Majesty THE KING 


HAMPTONS 


desire to draw the special attention of Householders to the necessity 
of placing at once their instructions for any Renovating Work 
that they may purpose having carried out, and to the fact that 


HAMPTONS 
Estimate free for 
every description of 


RENOVATIONS 


to Houses, Decora- 
tions, Furniture, &c. 


Houses Dismantled and Reinstated. Hampton & Sons carry out all re- 


Furniture Repaired, Repolished, and novating work Ss their own Premises 
thoroughly Restored. Upholstered “nder the Direct Supervision of Expe- 


Furniture Restuffed and Re-covered _— and Responsible Managers. 























Curtains, Blinds, Poles, Cornices, 
&cz., Cleaned, Altered and Refitted. Hamptons’ Booklet 
Carp2ts Beaten, Refitted, and Relaid. : 
Bedding Remade. Moth Eradicated. . 
— Brasswork Relacquered. Spri ng S easo mn 
Pictures Restored, Frames Cleaned R enov at 10Nns. 


or Regilt. 


Mirrors Resilvered. Marbles Re- an 
polished, &c., €Fc. Sent Post Free on application. 


HAMPTONS 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 
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Chairman— 
J, REWTON MAPPIN. 


FITTED SUIT CASES. 


(ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 100 VARIETIES, POST 


















FREE. 


¢ 


Her rac 


dads S 





The ‘‘ Baden Baden 


” Lady’s Travelling Case, in finest selected Crocod.le Skin, completely fitted with 
richly chased Sterling Silver Requisites, as illustrated. Size 20 in. i 


| 
| 
| Price 45 Guineas. 
| 


Only London Addresses— 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C., & 


(Facing the Mansion House, 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST., W. 


SHEFFIELD MANCHESTER— NICE— JOHANNESBURG. 


THE ROYAL WORKS. ST.ANN’S SQUARE. PLACE JARDIN PUBLIC. 8, VON BRANDIS SQUARI 
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© PASTILLES. # 








Let your lungs be filled with the vapour 
of PINE TAR, the chief ingredient of 


GERAUDEL’S 
PASTILLES. 


It is marvellous in its effect on the Lungs 
and Bronchial Tubes, and is freely given 
off whilst they are dissolving in the 
mouth, and so carried directly to the seat 
of trouble in the lungs. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 
The welcome announcement was made last week that the 
Bishop of London will be the preacher in St. Paul’s 
and that he 
Hours’ Devotion on Good Friday. 
Head of Oxford 


during Holy Week, 


since Dr. Ingram, then 
the Three Hours’ Service 
at the Cathedral. 

The Archbishop of 


Canterbury opened last week 
the Hoare Memorial Hall at 
the Church House, West- 
minster. The Hallis situated 
in the new west block, and 
will be used for the meetings 
of the House of Laymen of 
the Province of Canterbury. 
In the same part of the build- 
ing are twenty-five rooms, 
most of which are used as 
offices by Church societies. 
The entire cost of the building 
is £22,000, towards which 
over £12,000 has beenraised. 


The Bishop of London 
had an opportunity a few 
davs ago of showing that his 
interest in the Church Army 
remains warm as ever. 
He dedicated the new Train- 
ing Home in the Edgware 
Road, and spoke in cordial 
praise of Mr. Carlile, Mr. 
Clifford, and their fellow- 
workers. Miss Carlile, he 
said, was leading a noble 
work on the women’s side. 
The Church Army struck a 
note that wanted striking. 
Large portions of the Church 
were too comfortable in doing 
their work, and there ought 
to be a higher standard. His 
Lordship remarked that the 
Church Army was not above 
taking a hint, even from a 
Bishop, to which the Rev. W. 
Carlile replied, ‘* Delighted, 
my Lord.’’ During the 
collection written promises 
of donations amounting to 
£1000 were handed in. 

The United Free Church 
of Scotland is 
trious Professor, 


as 


Edinburgh. Dr. 


such men as 


Among 


mourning the 
who since 1863 has filled with 
parable distinction the Hebrew Chair at 


Professor George Adam Smith, the 
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NOTES. 


Professors Drummond and Elmslie, Professor Andrew 
Harper, of Melbourne, Dr. James Stalker, Dr. John 
Watson, of Liverpool, and Professor Skinner, of West- 
minster College, Cambridge. It is interesting to recall 
that it was Professor Davidson who, in 1870, conducted, 
along with Dr. Horatius Bonar, the funeral service at 


will take the Three Obedience.’’ 


It is now some years 
House, 


took 























LORD ROBERTS INSPECTING MOUNTED INFANTRY Al ALDERSHOT. 
On Fanua Lord Roberts vistted Aldershot, where he inspected eleven battalions of Impertal Yeomanry, four companies of Mounted 
‘nfan 7 V/, 1/ Batta f Manchester Regiment. lierd Robert va eceived b Lireufenant-General Hildvard. 
nad wwe 7 s G cwh he Commander-in-Chrtef saw the Veoma at rifle practice, and then ¢ 
he Que ? le. 7 th Vas Regi ? 7 / Z f Vou Js , neluded the operations. 
death of its most illus- the Grange Free Church, Edinburgh, for his venerable by Dr. ]. 


Dr. 
Dr. Baronian, the Armenian Archpriest, has been in 
London during the last fortnight, in t with 


John Dunean. 


incom- 
New College, 
pupils were 


predecessor, 


connection 
Canon Gore’s consecration. On Septuagesima Sunday he 


Davidson’s 
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SCRUBB'S 


TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





CLOUDY 
FLUID 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 


Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 





Price ls. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 





SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 


AMMONIA 


Invigorating in Hot Climates. 





was present in the morning at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
in the evening gave an address in English at St. Peter’s 
Church, Great Windmill Street, on ‘‘the Christian Duty of 


The Church of St. Barnabas, Oxford, is still without 
a vicar, as several to whom it was offered have declined 


the living. On the list of 
preachers for the spring are 
Canon Knox Little and 
Father Waggett. The church 
is prospering in all its 
departments under the care 
of the Rev. H. T. Adams. 

It is proposed to present 
Bishop Perowne with an 
address and a replica of the 
Bishop’s portrait by Weigall, 
to be kept with the other 
portraits of the diocese. A 
letter, expressing warm grati- 
tude and acknowledging the 
great services of Dr. Perowne 
to the Church at large, has 
been addressed to him by 
the clergy and laity of the 
diocese of Worcester. 

A curious correspondence 
has taken place between the 
Mayor of Canterbury and the 


Bishop of Hereford with 
regard to the chair used 
by St Augustine on_ his 
missionary journeys. The 


Bishop said that the chair 
Was removed some years ago 
from the chancel at Stanford 
Bishop, and the parishioners 
desired to have it returned. 
It was purchased some years 
ago from a former sexton ot 
the church, who had rescued 
it from the hands of some 
masons who were about to 
burn it for fuel, and is now in 
Canterbury Museum. The 
Museum Committee have de- 
clined to return the chair, as 
they think it belongs by right 
to the Cathedral city. V. 


A useful little poe ket 
manual of ‘‘ First - Aid’”’ 
principles has been written 


J. Sutherland, and published by Messrs. Houlston 
and Wright. This work has passed into its twenty-second 
edition, and is sold at the price of threepence. It 
be carried in the waistcoat pocket, and forms a complete 
guide to the treatment of accidents and emergencies. 


can 
























BOULTON @ Faut, LTO. 


REGISTERED 


COPYRIGH! 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


a 


Fr tet Jan., 1899, 


_ PORTABLE BUILDINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| 
Bungalows, Holiday Homes, Stables, 
Coach-Houses, Harness-Rooms, 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES & DESIGNS. 


BOULTON & PAUL, ita., 


MANUFACTURERS, NORWICH. 


Unequalled for its Brilliance and 
Cleanliness. 
It Cleans, Polishes, and Preserves Furniture, Brown Boots, 
| Patent Leather, and Varnished or Enamclled Goods. 





_. 


FREE on APPLICATION. 











VICTORIA PARE WORKS, 





5 THE OLDEST AND BEST 
AND BRITISH. 
A p A vi S S “The Queen.”’—Feels no hesitation in recom- 
5 mending its use.—Dec. 22, 1883. 
Sanatoria, Hospitals, Revolving 
Shelters, &c., &c. 


SHEFFIELD. 
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CATESBYS3’ 
*% INLAID * 
CORK LINO 











Make your Home Beautiful 


by utilising, wherever possible, Catesbys’ Inlaid 
Cork Lino, 

There is no better floor covering for all- 
round value, none so good, 

Carpet not only gathers dust and soon bears 
a shabby appearance, but is a cause of much 
labour. Catesbys’ Inlaid Cork Lino creates abso- 
lutely no dust, nor does it require scrubbing, 

Even tiled lobbies and conservatories have 
many drawbacks- uneven and loose tiles for 
instance. Our Inlaid Cork Lino is a perfect 
floor covering for Lobbies, Conservatories, Bath- 
Rooms, and almost any room in your house, It 
fits firmly, is pleasingly soft and warm, and 
noiseless when walked on, 4 

The absence of dust from this material makes 
it essentially a sanitary floor covering. Germ- 
impregnated dust is repelled, and a pure atmo- 
sphere in the home is the natural result, : 

Its lowness of cost and the great number cf 
09 it will wear makes it a most economical 


oor covering, and the beauty of the designs is Mend 
completely acceptable to people of good taste, ' 
e shall be glad to forward free patterns and 
samples on being requested sotodo. For cash ‘*, 


we allew a discount of 10°... ‘ 


Price 4s. per square yard. 
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COPYRIGHT BY A, DUPONT. COPYRIGHT BY A. DUPONT. 
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WORLD. 
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PAUR. MANCINELLI. 
JHE JEOLIAN is a musical instrument which can be played by 
anyone, whether possessed of a musical education or not. Any 


the motive power, and a perforated music sheet, which, as it unwinds, 
sounds the different notes of the composition selected. 

THE /EQLIAN is provided with different registers voiced to imitate 
the various orchestral instruments, and these registers are controlled by 
stops as in the case of an organ. 

As a guide to those unacquainted with the music, the music sheet 
bears various printed marks, and an expression line. By carefully observing 
these signs and regulating his playing accordingly, the performer is able to 
give a rendition artistically expressive. It is not obligatory, however, to 
follow the indications on the rolls, and expression is therefore entirely 
subservient to the taste and mood of the performer. The playing becomes 
fast or slow, loud or soft, with every change of tone and tempo under his 
guidance. 

Even orchestral works may be interpreted correctly on the olian, 
for not only are the right keys struck automatically at the right time, but 
by means of the stops the effect of the various orchestral instruments may 
be obtained. 

To enable purchasers to have access to our immense catalogue of music, 
a circulating library has been established, the annual subscription to which 
is nominal. 

THE AEOLIAN brings music into every home. 
position ever written is placed within the reach of all. 

JEOLIANS are made to suic the purses of people in every walk of life. 


Prices from £24 upwards. 


We cordially invite you to call at our Showrooms and hear THE 
AEOLIAN. !f you cannot visit us, write, asking for Catalogue No. 25, 
containing testimonials from almost every musician of note, including Paur 
and Mancinelli. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
225 Regent Street, London, W. 


The Aolian is sold at no 
other address in London. 


Every musical com- 





AGENTS IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


Copyright. 




















FAMOUS 





A most use 













pencil. 5’ and 


teautifully made and finished. It has 


never fails. 


The best production of its kind. 





Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be h 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents, 


“EASY” 


From 8 - to 166 each. 


66 
THE DAINTY” PEN. 
An ideal Pen tor ladies. No 


THE “‘DASHAWAY” PEN. 


From 106 to 24. 


66 
THE NEW PATENT “SAFETY” PEN. 
It is different to all others. 
and ink tight. From 12/6 to 26/+ each 


ad of all Stationers, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Great New Street, EC. 









THE 
PEN. 


ful Pen, suitable for 
all work. 







larger than a lead 
9» each, 


a double feed, which 


each, 


Absolutely air 





ILTER 


GERM PROOF. 


Insist on having | the 
Berkefeld Filter only. 








Nordtmeyer,___. 
Berkefeld & C2. 


73a, Queen Victoria St. 
LONDON, E.C. 
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cn Allenburys Foods 


have been so successful in the rearing of young Infants by hand. 


The great similarity in composition of the Milk 


Foods to Maternal Milk. 


The ease with which they are digested being more 
than ordinary diluted and 


easy of assimilation 
modified cow's milk. 


The high per centage of fat, which is essential to the 
well-being of young infants and prevents the serious 
disorders attendant on mal-nutrition. | 


Milk Food i I | 


From birth to three months. 


Thechange and progressive character of the dietary 
provides nourishment suited to the 
development of the growing digestive powers. 


| (4). 

| which 
| 

| 


5). Their freedom from noxious germs and the irritating 
products of decomposition. 


(6). The ease with which they can be prepared. The 
Milk Foods need the addition of hot water 
»nly and the Malted Food boiling milk and water. 

O°. PPO —~- 


ee 


“Milk Food ny 


From three to six months 


ee ner 


alted Food no. | 3 


From six months and upwards. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated Oct. 3, 1887) of 
the ‘tight Hon. Sir Richard Martin, Bart., P.C., of 
81, Merrion Square, Dublin, who died on Oct. 18, 
granted to Charles E. Martin and Wilfred Fitzgerald, 
the brother and nephew, the executors, was resealed in 
London on Jan. 27, the value of the estate in England 
and Ireland being £262,539. The testator gives £500, 
his residence, with the furniture, etc., the income of 
£30,000, and certain real and personal estate formerly 
belonging to J. W. Corrigan, to his wife; £5000 to his 
nephew James Martin junior; an annuity of £500 to 
his sister Mary Teresa Martin; £3000 to Wilfred 
Fitzgerald ; £2000 to Minnie Fitzgerald; £500 each 
to his cousins Mary Martin and Fanny O’Kelly; and, 
during the life of his wife, annuities of £400 to his 
brother William, £100 each to his nieces Catherine 
and Margaret, and £100 to the children of his late 
nephew James. On the death of his wife, he further 
gives £10,000, upon trust, for his brother William and 
his children; £2000 each to his nieces Catherine and 
Margaret ; and £5000, upon trust, for the children of his 
said nephew James. The residue of his property he 
leaves to his brother Charles. 

The will (dated Nov. 9, 1890), with five codicils (dated 
Dec. 21, 1894, June 15, 1897, and Feb. 27, June 19, and 
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Singapore, who died on Dec. 5, was proved on Jan. 27 
by Mrs. Caroline Simons, the widow, Henry . Nevill 
Simons, the son, and Florence Smith Wilson, the 
executors, the value of the estate in England and abroad 
being £157,142. The testator gives an annuity of £100 
to his brother, Thomas Minchin Simons ; £100 each to 
James George Cotton Minchin and Florence Smith 
Wilson; and a few small annuities to relatives. The 
residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, 
for life, and then he gives his gold and silver plate and 
family pictures to his son; and the ultimate residue 
between his four children. (Tenry Nevill, Mrs. Ada Melvill 
Picot, Mrs. Marion Sarah Hansard, and Mrs. Florence 
Caroline Ward, various funds settled on them to be 
brought into account. 


The will (dated Aug. 23, 1895) of Admiral Arthur 
William Acland, Baron Hood of Avalon, G.C.B., of 
19, Queen’s Gate Place, S.W., and Woolton House, 
Glastonbury, who died on Nov. 16, was proved on Jan. 29 
by Sir Fitzroy Donald Maclean, Bart., and the Hon. 
Robert Marsham-Townshend, two of the executors, the 
value of the estate being £84,806. The testator bequeaths 
#1000, and his furniture, carriages and horses to his 
wife ; £50 each to his executors; and £400 per annum 
each to his daughters, the Hon. Mrs. Mackinnon and the 
Hon. Fanny Sophia Hood, during the life of their mother. 





cup with a record of his service engraved thereon, the 
sword usually worn by him, and his orders, medals, and 
peer’s robes to his daughter Mrs. Mackinnon for life, and 
then for her eldest son, and the ultimate residue to his 
said two caughters. 

The will (dated April 9, 1896) of Mr. George Henry 
Maberly, ].P., L.C.C., of 121, Maida Vale, who died on 
Dec, 30, was proved on Jan. 25 by Gerald Clare Maberly, 
the son,;one of the executors, the value of the estate 
amounting to £53,321. The testator gives £200, the 
use of his furniture and domestic effects, and an annuity 
of £600 to his wife, Mrs. Ellen Maria Maberly, and all 
other his estate and effects to his son. 

The will (dated April 6, 1900) of Mr. Thomas Stand- 
bridge, ].P., of Harlsey Hall, near Northallerton, Yorks, 
who died on Oct. 5, was proved on Jan. 22 by Arthur 
Cottrell, Marshall Standbridge, the son, and Mrs. 
Matthannah Frances Bourchier, the daughter, the 
executors, the value of the estate amounting to 
£43,049. Mr. Standbridge gives his household furni- 
ture to his wife ; £100 to Arthur Cottrell, and the 
residue of his property to his children Marshall Stand- 
bridge, Mrs. Matthannah Frances Bourchier, and Philip 
John Standbridge, share and share alike. 

The will (dated Aug. 15, 1894) of Georgiana, Baroness 
Lyndhurst, of 5, Eaton Square, who died on Dec. 22, 


Nov. 20, 1900), of Mr. Henry Minchin Simons, of 





The residue of his property 








he leaves to his wife for life, widow of the Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, was proved 

















-2, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, and of and on her death he gives certain pictures, a two-handled on Dec. 22 by Dame Georgiana Susin du Cane, the 
parca ane <P EN rer > 2 cage =? é ; — a 
Coder Gfeurss. 188, OXFORD ST. LONDON, W. 
- City Show-rooms : 125 & 126, Fenchurch St., E.C. 
Manufacturinc Gompony. 


THE APOLLO 


PIANO PLAYER. 





Have you a Piano? Almost everyone has. But can you play it? 
Ah! only a little. By buying an APOLLO to attach to your 
Piano, you can have the most perfect music of all kinds played | 


on your own instrument in a faultless manner. 


YOU SUPPLY THE EXPRESSION AND SOUL. WE SUPPLY THE TECHNIQUE. 


Some points why the 


APOLLO 


is the best PrANO PLAYER 
ever offered to the Public— 


The Music-rolls are .. 


SELF RE-WINDING 
All Music can be played 


IN ANY KEY 


of a_ transposing 





A child can play all Music—either Operas, 
Chamber Music, or Accom- 
in ANY EKEYW at will; 
no knowledge of Music is necessary. 





Oratorios, 


paniments, and 








VLADIMIR 
PACHMANN 


DE 


by means 
screw. 

It is easily pedalled, and 
responds quickly to the action 
of the foot. There is no strain 
on the muscles, as in other 
attachments. 

The Pedals are adjustable 
to suit the Performer. 
Anyone can play it. 


It is constructed to suit extreme 








most pertect 


In fact, it is the 








#52 10s. NETT. 


THE CLARK APOLLO CO., 


(*B” Department), LTD. 

















119, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 














A PERFECT FLOW OF INK! 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, * 25/- 


up to £20, post free. 


The KING of FOUNTAIN Pens. 









Yet] | th 
GENERAL R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL wsrites— 
A En pe ‘* Your pens were of the greatest use to me during the late operations 
mW l ir tc i) | in Rhodesia, both for drawing and writing; they are just the thing 
one wants in the field. 
"CH Please send Steel Pen and Specimen of Handwriting when Ordering. 
-—. Sik y 


Comblete Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 


95a, Regent St., W., LONDON; 3, Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; 
Brentano’s, 37, Averue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 



























THE PRE-EMINENT FIRM FOR 


DRESSING 
BAGS. 


| Over 200 in Stock to select from. 


Prices £2 18s. Ed. to £530, TZ 





In purchasing from the 
Company you obtain your 

| Bags direct from the 
actual Manufacturers. 





LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
DRESSING BAG 
CATALOGUE, 
THE FINEST EVER 
ISSUED, POST FREE 
TO ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD. 





| Lady’s Fine Quality 

Cowhide Dressing Bag, 7 
| 14 in. 1 lined Silk, and 
I 1 a full set of Toilet and 
g Requisites in beauti- 
chased Repoussé Silver, 


£10 10s. 


- GREENLEES BROTHERS’ 











CLAYMORE sass WHISK 


HALL’S WINE. 


THE MARVELLOUS RESTORATIVE. 





Cures Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, Anzwmia, Nervous Debility, and Physical 
Breakdown, and Tones and Fortifies the System generally against Disease. 
Convalescents after Influenza, Typhoid, Lung and Throat Affection, Smallpox, 
and other serious ilinesses are restored to perfect health by taking Hall’s Wine. 


It is no exaggeration to sav its restorative powers are exceptional. 
on people in low health. 
receive, speaks for itself 

Messrs. 


E ; It acts like magic 
The following testimonial, one of the many thousands we 


Stephen Smith and Co 
Dear Sirs, 
for my family 
Some months ago our doctor advised my wife to take Hall's Wine asa restorative after a very severe 
illness, which has reduced her to a most debilitated state ; after taking six bottles it has worked a truly 
astonishing cure I have also given Hall's Wine to my daughter, who had outgrown her strength, and 
appeared to be going into a rapid decline, but am thankful to say she has put on flesh and is quite 
bonny again. A friend of ours, an old lady, who is fast approaching the “ sere and yellow leaf” staye, 
1as been recommended by r doctor to take Hall's Wine, as likely to nourish and prolong the 
rapidly ebbing-out life. Yours faithfu'ly 
ED. J. HUMPHREYS. 


(Ltd 157, Strand, W.C., Nov. 19, 1901. 
I feel it my duty to let you know the wonders your invaluable Hall's Wine has worked 


Sold by most Licensed Grocers, Chemists, and Wine Merchants, 3/- and 1.9 per bottle. 
Name and Address of nearest Agent sent by return of post. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CoO., 


LTD., BOW, LONDON, E. 
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SPIRAL 
PUTTEES 


Registered Nos. 342, 156/7. 


WITHOUT | WITH SPATS, ~ 















6/- a Pair. 10/6 a Pair. 
Kither Weight. Either Weight. 


FIT ANY LEG—ALL WOOL. ee 
Sam (an be worn under Trousers, gape 


FOX’S PATENT SPIRAL PUTTEES ARE SO DESIGNED 

AS TO WIND ON SPIRALLY FROM ANKLE TO KNEE 

AND TO FIT CLOSELY TO THE LEG WITH EVEN 
PRESSURE WITHOUT ANY TURNS OR TWISTS. 


Made in TWO WEIGHTS (heavy and light), and in a VARIETY OF COLOURS. 


SHADE CARDS ON APPLICATION. 
THE HEAVY WEIGHT OR “REGULATION” QUALITY IS THE SAME AS 
ORIGINALLY MADE FOR HIS MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, AND NOW 
SUPPLIED IN LARGE QUANTITIES BY FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., 
FOR THE USE OF TROOPS ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 
FOR ROUGH HARD WEAR NO LEG COVERING HAS EVER BEEN INVENTED 
EQUAL TO THE PUTTEE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO. LTD, 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 











P Agents, United States and Canada—BALE & MANLEY, NEW YORK. 
LADIES. CHILDREN. 
With Spats .. .. 10/- 7/6 per Pair. 
Without Spats .. G/= 4/6 per Pair. 












































~ ECONOMIC 








ENT & PORTABL 





Insist on having Genuine 


BRANDY. 


You get it in 


HENNESSY’ 
HREE 
STAR. 





- CONVENI 















These squares are prepared in 13 Varieties (MULLIGATAWNY, JULIENNE, 
GRAVY, &c.), and should find a place in every store-room, being invaluable for making 
soup at short notice or improving stock. They will keep good any reasonable length 
of time and are packed in neat boxes containing 6 & 12 Squares. 


















ONE J? SQUARE || 
WILL MAKE A PINT &A HALF] 
OF STRONG NUTRINIOUSSOUP| | 


SOLD BY ALL THE LEADING GROCERS & STORES. 


Should any difficulty be experienced in obtaining the Squares, please communicate at once with the Manufacturers. 


E. LAZENBY & SON, LTO. 18 Trinity St., LONDON. S.E. 
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daughter, and Ernest Philip Alphonsus Law, two of 
the executors, the value of the estate being £43,318. 
The testatrix bequeaths £6000 to her step-daughter the 
Hon. Sophia Clarence Beckett; her furniture, etc., and 
jewels to her daughter; the half of the Great Seal of 
England, presented to her husband by William IV., 
to her daughter for life, with remainder to her son Charles 
Henry Copley du Cane and his first and other sons 
according to seniority in tail male ; a crayon drawing of 
Lord Lyndhurst, by Richmond, and a portrait of John 
Singleton Copley, R.A., to her daughter, for life, and then 
to the National Portrait Gallery ; and to her ‘* best friend, 
the dear Canon Fleming,”’ a portrait of her husband and 
in inkstand. During the life of Lady du Cane annuities 
f £150 are to be paid to John Philip du Cane, and of 
.t00 each to Edith Georgiana Sophia, Florence Gertrude 
ouise, and Ella Mary du Cane. Subject thereto the 
sidue of her property is to be held, upon trust, for her 
daughter, for life, and then for her children, except her 


eldest son. 


( 


Z£ 
l 


rhe will (dated Dec. 21, 1899), with a codicil (dated 
April 6, 1g01), of Mr. Frederick William Porter, J.P., 
of Moyle Tower, Hythe, and formerly of 16, Russell 


Square, who died on Nov. 17, was proved on Jan. 28 
by Mrs. Sarah Porter, the widow, Horatio Porter, the 
son, and James Turner Welldon, and Alderson Burrell 
Horne, the sons-in-law, the executors, the value of the 
estate being £39,801. The testator gives £500 and 


his domestic effects to his wife, and a small annuity 
to his sister and her daughters. His residuary estate 
is to be held, upon trust, for his wife for life, and 
then for all his children. 

The will (dated May 21, 1890), with four codicils 
(dated May 4, 1893, May 23, 1898, and Feb. 4 and 
April 29, 1899), of Colonel Henry John Thomas, Pe, of 
92, Harley Street, and Springfield Park, Horsham, who 
died on Noy. 21, was proved on Jan. 21 by William 
Francis Bond Jemmett, General John Edward Ruck 
Keene, and Robert D’Oyly Freeman Thomas, the son, 
the executors, the value of the estate being £33,582. 
The testator bequeaths £1000 to his son ; £100 
each to his’ other executors ; the household furni- 
ture, etc., his interest in 92, Harley Street, and the 
amount at his credit at the bankers to his wife, Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Thomas ; £100 to his sister-in-law 
Jane D’Oyly; £50 to General Sir William Stirling ; 
and legacies to godchildren and servants. The residue of 
his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife for life ; 
then, upon further trust, for his son for his life; and then 
for his children as he shall appoint. 

The will (dated Jan. 13, 1901) of the Rev. the Hon, 
James Walter Lascelles, Canon of Ripon, of Golds- 
borough Rectory, Knaresborough, who died on Novy. 24, 
was proved on Jan. 27 by Reginald Francis Lascelles, 
the son, and Hugh Francis Seymour, the son-in-law, two 
of the executors, the value of the estate being £26,472. 





The testator bequeaths £1000 to his son Walter Charles ; 
#300 and his furniture, horses and carriages, to his wife ; 
and legacies to servants. Subject thereto all his property is 
to be held, upon trust, to pay the income thereof to his wife 
for her life, and on her decease he gives £1000 each to his 
daughters Mrs. Rachel Blanch Seymour, Mrs. Catherine 
Maria Harvey, and Mrs. Emma Travis; £3000 to his 
daughter Mrs. Mabel Louise Meysey-Thompson ; and the 
ultimate residue to his sons Reginald Francis and 
William James; his son Walter Charles being already 
provided for, he makes no further provision for him. 5 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Amateur Society, 
of which Queen Alexandra is President, will be held at 
Lowther Lodge, Kensington Gore, from March 7 to 
March 1o inclusive, in aid of the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Fund for Nurses and the usual London charities. The 
honorary secretary is the Hon. Mrs. Bernard Mallet, 
38, Rutland Gate, S.W., to whom all inquiries should 
b: addressed. The loan annexe this year will consist of 
s lhouettes, pictures on glass, curious and_ interesting 
seals and rings (mourning and otherwise), Cinque-Cento 
jewellery, and gold and silver lace. Possessors who are 
willing to lend such exhibits are invited to communicate 
with the Hon. Sybil Legh, Royal Court Hotel, Sloane 
Square, $.W., who has undertaken to arrange the loan 
collection. 




















YES, YOU CAN. We teach Electrical Engineering at your home by 
: No matter where you live, |! 


aMate = =youcan read aid write we guarantee to teach you thoroughly. Our lnstitute is en- 
Cem dSEEd bey Mysore CW dorsed by Thomas A. Edison and other prominent men of U.S, and Englat 


OTs be of qntar Valuk th Rose whe deomean We teach also Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, 
[a A ee ed Mechanical Drawing, Telephony, Telegraphy, Electric Railways, 

Electric Lighting, Electric Motorman’s Course, Short Electrical 
Course, Dynamo Tender’s Course, !by mail. | hiousands are essful and 


! Is a ' ‘ 
orrespondence system. Write for our Free Illustrated 
Kk, ‘Can I Become an Electrical Engineer? Remeniber, a letter to United State 1 tag Electrica! 


00) Ss require ,, ! ! ix 
Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction. Dept.61, 240-2, West 23rd St.. New York. 11.5.A. 


Carter 

These ARTER S 

series of Pens IVER _ They purify. 

neither scratch nor They strengthen. 

spurt. They glide over hain 1 

the roughest paper with the Ee 
ease of a soft lead rencil. Assorted 

Sample Boxes, 6d., to be obtained 

from all Stationers. If out of stock, send | 

7 stamps direct to the Works, BIRMINGHAM. | 


D consider the a ea mail at a cost within the reach of anyone 


SEVEN 


Ce > een 
gaining better positions and salaries studying at home by our ¢ 



























FOR HE“DACHE. 

FOR DIZZINESS. 

FOR BILIOUSNESS. . 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 
FOR CONSTIPATION. 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION. 























DOSE: One at Night. 


40 in a phial. 
134d. of all Chemists. 
Sugar-coated. 





ave 
<== = —— 
\\ 3 a E=  SES 


They TOUCH the LivER 


5 
No name-less little Liver Pills. Be Sure they are 
SL IS —_— oeenennil 


Illustrated pamphlet free, showing Mr. Crow’s travels abroad: 
Address—British Depot, 46 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





Hntibilious 


is 
Small Pill 

Smail Dose. 
Smail Price. 
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JEWSBURY&B 
ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE (eee 


“OR NEARLY A CENTURY THE 
APPROVED DENTIFRICE. _ ¢, | 


BAN Zh 
oy | 


SS 


VORLD-WIDE SALE. 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


$ 
wey 





AGREE 


THAT 


FOOTS’ =: ¥:;>, BATH GABINET 


Combines scientific simplicity with the highest 
efficiency and absolute safety. 
For the cure of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Colds, 
Catarrh, Congestions, Kidney, Liver, Skin and 
Blood Diseases, Obesity and Stomach troubles, 
no other treatment is soeffective. There is hardly adisease 
that can resist the power of heat. It opens the pores, re- 
moves the poisonous impurities, cures chronic diseases, 
prevents sickness, promotes circulation, clears the com- 
plexion, ensures perfect cleanliness and improves the 
generalhealth. Itisthe only Cabinet with which the heater 


is used OUTSIDE, and is therefore the one 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


Cabinet with which Ladies and Gentlemen can enjoy 
privately at home the delights and benefits of either hot 
air, vapor, medicated or perfumed baths. No assistant is 
required. It can be used in any room, and folds into a 
small compact space when not in use, 


Send for Catalogue No. 2. Post free. 


J. L. FOOT & SON, 
171 New Bond St., London, W. 





London Address: 35, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
EASY TO WEAR. Address Postcard for our Illustrated Catalogue. Sent free NO LACES. SAYES 


AN EXACT FIT. | SOUTHALL & CO., Dept. 35, KIRKSTALL RD., LEEDS. | TIME & TROUBLE. 

















PEARLS, DIAMONDS Etc. 


of Fine Quality, wanted, from £5 to 
£10,000, for Cash. 


SPINES ann SON 


DIAMOND AND PEARL MERCHANTS (Est. 1772), 


17 & 18, Piccadilly, W.; and 1 & 2, Gracechurch Street, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Consignments of Fine Gems from abroad purchased for cash or sold on commission, 
Cables, “Spink, London.” A.B.C. or Al Codes, 
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For the pain, itching and irritation around vaccinated 
spot, VINOLIA CREAM will be found very efficacious. 
If the place be kept from the air from the very first, 


and constantly covered with VINOLIA POWDER (White), 


there should be no discharge. 


VINOLIA CREAM, 1S. 14D. VINOLIA PowbDeR, 1s. 























Piewet SODS |i 


Coronation Gift 


is 
should be made to 
IPl I IP?d KING EDWARD'S HOSPITAL 
( ) c : FUND 
= . —— 81 Cheanside, E.C, 

















Vig ie eee When buying an 
Peeacnes| | ait aime uae 
ieeomieise 4 C ARPETS Some excellent values insist upon having a 





feve 7 | . FOX’S FRAME. 
; Ao: in Short Lengths and Fox’ den bank 
‘Obtainable throughout the Wo ; DRAPERIES Remnants of entirely OXS are e es 


BROWN’S 
an tapreocmees TAPESTRIES | up-to-date styles. BRONCHIAL 


Be 
5 / These goods are not soiled or damaged in any way ; | oar Cac anne eee ROCHES 
FILM CAMERA. 

















: vas Th. oe eee Cure any IRRITATION or SORENESS of the THROAT. 

they are not obsolete or old patterns. The Tapestries, | Relieve the HACKING GOUGH in CONSUMPTION. 

. , " i 5 Relieve BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and CATARRH. 

&c., are in good lengths for upholstering odd chairs, Clear and give Strength to the VOICE OF SINGERS. 
j ‘ And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

couches, &c., and are the remnants of the best selling — Jj 01 qii,chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 1s. 14d. 


: aa z NOTICE. 
styles of the season. The Carpets are also the most | See that the words “ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” 








are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 


, | are 
popular patterns, and have been made up into squares | which none are genuine. eas 


THE BROWNIE. and oblongs of various sizes, including nearly all the 
Nota Toy. Takes splendid Photographs, 2} by 2} ie 


inches. Complete with Handbook of Instructions. most use fu | ; 


Price only $/=, or with Spool of Film for Six 
Exposures, 8/7. Post Free, 4d. extra. C¢ ¥ CS L EE S 


Of all Photographic Dealers, or from— The prices are such as to compete with those of the 220 10 © 


43, Clerkenwell Rd., ABS f / 
KODAK, LTD., “‘Loxpox, x. advertised special sales, while the qualities and styles ) J — = 
Retail Branches—6o, Cheapside, E.C. ; 115, Oxford St., W.; Or by Easy Payment 

171-1735 is gent ae ae 595 Dg tom ae AE 4° - . WORKS: COVENTRY. Sys em. 

oe he a dee ae ee ee leave nothin Ng to be desired. Give no Froume. Always Reliable. 

» ; c bed a CATALOGUES FREF_ON APPLI¢ ON. 
Re ig rng a mn pot: 96. Newgate Street. London, = C. 
Kodak Gesellschaft m. b. H. Friedrich Strasse 1091. TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., Lrv., Coventry. 

drich Strasse 16. Arussels—Kodak, 

} at 0 eae en rest Be een “S re 9. 

St. Pe ersburg- Kodak, Ltd., Bolschaja Koniuschennaja 1. OPPOSITE 

Moscow—Kodak, Ltd., Petrowka, Dom Michaeloff. R ROAB ) LONDON W 
: ARE Rie i nara 200-215, TOTTENHAM COURT (uooper sTREEt)> » W. 












































‘ROBINSON & CLEAVER, :ro., BELFAST, 


And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
H 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Collars, Ladies’ 3-fold, from 3/6 per doz } 
LINEN a Gents’ 4-fold, + 4/11 per doz 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz | 
Shirts, Fine (Quality 
COLLARS. CUFFS. ig fun 
y j 4-fold pure ' Linen 
Fronts ve | 
SAMPLES & PRICE AND SHIRTS j-doz. (io. mea- 
LISTS POST FREE, gare; a), Sata | 
N.B.—Old Shirts made yood as new with good peel in | 


Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the }-doz 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries “or 
Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 














THE FINEST 
BLACK INK KNOWN. 


Dundee Whisky _ J Bedside and Reading Table. 


reading, writing, etc... Has finely polished quartered oak top, that 
can be raised, lowered or tiled either way, Perfect device for 
holding books attached to each side. Frame is steel tubing, 
handsomely finished. Table weighs 15 pounds. ~ Height 38 
inches, In five styles.—Black Enamel 25s.; White Enamel 
275. 6d.; Brass-plated 355. ; Nickel-plated 42s. Carriage paid. 
Prompt and safe’ delivery guaranteed. Money back if not 
satisfied. - Interesting catalogue, No. 504 forwarded free. Send 
for it, and kindly mention ///ustvated London News. 


Proprietors, NYA CENTURY CABINET CO., Dept. 504, 
BEWLEY & DRAPER. | 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


LIMITED 


ee Gn caquisile old blended scoteh whithy 3 





















































MUSIC. 



































| The Popul: ar Concert at the Queen’s 








The Symphony Concert at the Queen’s Hall on Feb. 1 
saw the performance of a very lengthy programme, the 


s Hall on Feb. 


was attended by an appreciative audience , for whom an 
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that she 
now 








excellent programme had been arranged. Messrs. César 
Thomson, Adolph Friederich, Alfred Gibson, and Carl 
Fuchs gave a successful rendering of Schubert’s Quartet 
in D minor. Madame 


Hermann Lohr, ‘‘ For You’”’ and ‘‘ [he Heart that Sings,”’ 
were given so charmingly by Madame Hortense Paulsen 


camp. 


was 
somewhat 
exponent in Herr W ilhelm Backhaus, who further justified 
his growing reputation as a pianist by a really fine render- 


but 
able 


Rachmaninoff’s massive 
‘* Prelude ’’ found an 


recalled. 
hackneyed 








main item of which was Tschaikowsky’s Symphony ying - p e Carreno played Schumann s =f a 

No. 5 in E minor. It opens with a movement that is Etudes Symphoniques, and Mr. Plunket Greene sang ing of Liszt’s Eleventh Rhapsody 
} wonderfully impressive, and the work, though not on the Dr. Villiers Stanford’s ** Irish Idyll. = 
i same plane with the ‘* Pathetic,”’ presents passages that At the first of the present series of St. James’s The ‘Artists,’’ or, to give them their correct, if 
i do not lag far behind the master’s greatest composition. Hall Ballad Concerts on Jan. 29 the artists included less-known title, the 20th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers, 
i A programme which contained sever ai more or less familiar Madame Alice Gomez, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Maurice gave a most successful smoking-concert at their he athe 
i numbers was relieved by the first performance of an inter- Farkoa, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, M. Johannes Wolff, quarters, Euston Road, on Jan. 30. Colonel Robert 
esting excerpt from Richard Strauss’s one-act opera, ‘‘The — and others of distinguished name. ‘Maude Valerie | Edis, the Colonel-Commanding, presided. One of the 
| Fire Famine,”’ produced last November at Dresden. The White’s setting of Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ The Oid Grey most entertaining items of the programme was supplied 
music, which is based on Scandinavian themes, is com- Fox’ was sung with abundant humour by Mr. by Major Brandon Thomas, who, with the aid of a 
plicated but full of purpose, and the excerpt stimulated a Kennerley Rumford, whose happy breadth of style ‘“Cummarteminervagraph,’’ gave a series of ‘‘living’’ 
; desire to hear the work as a whole. lent itself admirably to the ditty. Two songs by pictures illustrative ‘of a day’s life of the corps when in 


The other pe srformers included Lieutenant Murray 
Carson and Mrs. 


rree. 























“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


(Established 1766.) 


IRISH HOUSE LINEN 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Manufacturers’ 











at Prices. 


APPOIN TMEN 
rHE KIN 





Being actual manufacturers, we are able at all t'mes 
to supply our Customers with the best Irish Linen 
is UNDER trade prices, no provision having to 
be made for intermediate profits. To test value, 
ladies are invited to write for Illustrated Price List 
d Patterns, which are sent free to any address on 
varriage paid to all parts of the 


pplication. 
United Kingdom on orders of £1 and upwards. 


Gooc 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Lro., 


Royal Irish Linen Manufacturers, 
89, NEW BOND STREET, WwW. 


102, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W., 
6, ONSLOW PLACE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W., 
and 182, SLOANE STREET, S.W., LONDON. 
Also at DUSLIE, SSL? ase, & berms nceectesint 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


Ww THIS MOMEN 
Awarded one hundred thousand francs Gold 
and bg Medal Is —, eras ted te he un. 
rival 
DR. ‘CLERY. ‘MARSEILLES, FRANGE. 
DEPOT peor oe AU, 4 — co., 


49, Hayn 





iarket 











LOOPING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
Le celebrated effectual cure without internal 


_Sole Wholesale Agents, W EDWARDS and SON, 
a Street, London, whose names are engraved on the | 





Sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 





WILUUNGER 


HELENEN AND GEORG - VICTOR 
SPRING 


at 
as a Drink Cure at Home against 





is strongly recommended every season of the 


vear 
Diseases of the BLADDER 
RIDNEYS. 


were sold during 1900. 


and 


1.118,603 Bottles Pamphlets Free 


FURSTLICHE WILDUNGER MINERAL QUELLEN, A.G., 


AT BAD WILDUNGEN, GERMANY. 
DEPOT AT INGRAM & ROYLE, LONDON. 


















AGENTS 
WANTED. 













A TURKISH BATH 
AT HOME, 


ae GREAT PHYSICIAN says: 





















THE ‘CENTURY | BATH ae 


Opens the pores 

















iy of the bla 

z PATENTI DO EEATI fees ARE 

h regulate the temperature will of 

have imutators, but not on this point. 
TO BUYERS! 7/6 Fo c ivice an 

FREE a On request Booklets * * Health, Strength, 

Hygiene,” and losophy of Health and Beau ay 

Write to-day pn pom ue No. 7, mentioning 

London News.” 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, LTD., 
Dept. 7, 203, Regent Street, London, w. 
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One cup of Plasmon 
Cocoa contains more 
nourishment than 10 
cups of the best brand 
of other cocoas. 


—_ 
ORDINARY [7 
= eee = 





ORDINARY |) 


| ORDINARY 
m7? le > Racal = 


= Sema = 


ORDINARY 
COCOA 


ORDINARY 
COCOA 


The Lancet, of May 18, 1901, says :—* It is obvious that 
Plasmon may be employed with the greatest advantage 
for enriching foods, or for raising their actual flesh-form- 
ing value to a high and trustworthy degree.” Plasmon 
certainly has been employed to great advantage in 


Plasmon Coco 


which is a Flesh-Forming, Muscle-Making, Force- 
Producing, Brain-Building beverage of the most delicious 
flavour and aroma. One cup of Plasmon Cocoa is 


Equal to 10 Cups of Ordinary Cocoa 


in nourishing qualities. Plasmon (which is the albumen 
of milk in its original unaltered condition and superior 
even to meat in nutritive value) is added during the 
manufacture of Plasmon Cocoa in sufficient quantity to 
give enough nutriment in a single cup to sustain the 
hardest worker, mental or physical, for 4 or 5 hours. 


Plasmon Cocoa is sold in two flavours, Mild (Violet Label) and Full (Red 
Label). In Tins, 9d., 1/4 and 2/6, at all Grocers and Chemists. PLasmon 
Cookery Book will be sent FREE upon application. Address Dept. B.N. 


International Plasmon Ltd. 56, Duke St. Grosvenor Square, London, W. 








*ALMAINE AND CO. —PIANOS AND 
ROSINSON & CLEAVER, ro. BetFast, | D pA gg snc bth 








And 164, 166, and 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON W 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Aggro Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. 
10 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
from 7 guineas ; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 





en's, 1/3 doz. HEMSTITCHED. from 126 per month. Organs from 5 guineas 
o ies’, 2/3 »» Ladies, 2/9 doz. Full price paid allowed within three years if 
Gents’ 3/3» | Gents’, Ot os exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. D’'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 117 years), 
| ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
| world-wide fame."—//e Queen. Open till 7. Saturdays 3. 


| SAMPLES & PRICE 


Us Pst FE HANDKERCHIEFS 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for 
Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 
Restores Grey or White Hair to 






its ORIGINAL 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. is neede 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HSIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 64. 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER a - shen’ 
th shout the British Colonies, India, United States o 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. ate " 





Cotowr. 

Zeing delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour. 

Is not a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 


or even white linen. 


Should be in every house where a Hair RENEWER 





America, &c., 








THE FAMOUS 










The description 
given of the little ‘Mab’ 
as the finest shaving im- 
plement in the world is con- 
firmed in thousands of testimonials. 
Price: Black Handle, 2/6; Pair in Case, 7/6. 
Ivory Handle, 3/6; Pair in Case, 9/6. 
Booklet, “The Art of Shaving,” sent post free. 








Do not accept any not bearing 

the Registered Trade Mark, 

“TH AB,” or you will 
be d:sappo:nted. 

















MAB” CO., 73, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 











MERRYWEATHERS’ 


ECONOMICAL 


Water Supply. 











MERRYWEATHER 
O1 Enoine AND HATFIELD Pu MP, 
Handbook of useful information and Price Lists free. 


| ieiioca 
|'63, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C, 





No. 830. 


Hamilton’s Irish Homespuns 


guaranteed hand-spun and hand woven from pure 
wool only. Vegetable Dyes. From 1/9 per yard. 
‘THE hardest wearing material in the world, yet 
beautifully soft and alwz ays smart. Suitao: » for 
ladies’ costumes, gentlemen’s suits, and « hildren’s 
garments for outdoor wear. Sold by the yard, also 
in costumes and suits made to order 
and to measure. Fit, smartness, an 
perfection of work guaranteed. 
Patterns free on request. 


The White House, Portrush, Ireland, 
Depot for Irish Peasant Industries. 


MELLIN'S 
FOR FOO AND 


INFANTS INVALIDS 


prepared as directed is rich in those 
substances which tend to nourish 
and sustain children and sick per- 
Sample bottle on application. 
M ntion this paper. — Mellin’s 
Food Works, ahem. S.E. 


CASH’S 
HEMSTITCH FRILLING 


The wide widths are used for Trimming Bed Linen, 

Pillow Slips, Children’s Cots, &c. The narrow 

widths for Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing, &c. 
Made in widths from jin. to 4} in. 





sons. 

















Pillow Cases, Sheet and Valance Trimmed with 
Cash’s Hemstitch Frilling. 


| THE COURT FOURNAL says— 


‘The Hemstitch Frilling is useful for Trimming 
Pillow Slips and Bed Linen generally; and for 
ornamenting a Bassinette nothing can be more 
unique than these frillings, combined with one of 
the Coloured Insertions as a heading.” 


New Illustrated Pattern Book, containing Woven 
Samples of Material, free by post on application to 


J. & J, CASH, LTD., COVENTRY. 


Please me pets this Paper. 





